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CHAPTER I. THE DISCOVERY OF THE ISLANDS 


g-|| hen Christopher Columbus discovered America, in the year 

\-/--|] 1492, he set all Europe talking about the unknown lands that 
|| lay beyond seas. At that time little was known of geography. 

|| Most people believed that the world was flat. The sea was full 

y¥:c:7'|| of terror to those sailors of long ago; yet they braved it. 


In the year 1513, a little over twenty years after Columbus’s 
discovery, a Spanish captain named Balboa reached Central America. With 
his soldiers he crossed the Isthmus of Darien and discovered the great ocean 
which washes the western coast of America. This ocean he named the “South- 
ern Sea.” About this time there came to Spain a great soldier and sea-captain 
named Ferdinand Magellan. He was a Portuguese noble, a clever man of 
much learning. While yet a very young man he became an officer in the Por- 
tuguese navy, and fought for his king in many far countries. 


During a war which Portugal waged in Africa, Magellan was badly wounded 
in one knee, so that he was ever after lame. On his return to Portugal from 
Africa, other captains of the king became jealous of his fame. They told the 
king untrue tales about him, and made the sovereign believe evil against him. 
Among other things, they said that he was pretending to suffer from a malady 
of which he had once been a victim, but of which he was really cured. They 
said that he did this because he did not wish to serve the king any longer. So 
they stirred up the king’s mind against the brave captain. At last, he went to 
Spain, and became a subject of King Charles I. 


The king of Spain gave Magellan a warm welcome. He was glad to have him at 
court, and listened eagerly to what Magellan had to say about certain rich is- 
lands that lay in the Southern Sea. Many sailors from Spain and from Portu- 
gal had heard of these islands, and when they returned from their voyages to 
the Malay Peninsula in the East, they told how they had seen, in Malacca har- 
bor, dusky traders from that unknown land. None of them knew, however, 
just where these islands lay. 


At last King Charles I. made a compact with Magellan. He made the captain a 
cavalier of Spain, and fitted out a fleet for him. Magellan pledged himself to 
spend ten years trying to find the southern islands for Spain, and the king 


gave to him and to his heirs the governorship of all islands that he might dis- 
cover and conquer. 


It was on August 10, 1519, that Magellan’s fleet, flying the royal standard of 
Spain, left San Lucar de Barrameda. There were five ships, La Trinidad, San 
Antonio, Victoria, Santiago, and Concepcion. They sailed southward, from 
San Lucar de Barrameda toward the Canary Islands, and on the 13th of De- 
cember reached Rio de Janeiro. From there they went along down the eastern 
coast of South America, trying every opening which they thought might be a 
passage into the sea they sought. They lost a good deal of time sailing up the 
Rio de la Plata, and at last had to come back to the Atlantic. By this time it 
was late in winter, and the weather was very cold. 


By now the officers and sailors on all, save Magellan’s own ship, had become 
rebellious. They were sure that no passage could be found into the Southern 
Sea, and they wanted to go back to Spain. This rebellion grew until Magellan 
had to put it down by the use of force. He was able to win over the sailors, but 
the officers still made trouble, and at last their revolt was so serious that the 
fleet could not go on until this matter was ended. One captain even made an 
attack on La Trinidad, the ship which Magellan commanded. Not until one of 
the rebellious captains, with a companion, was put ashore, another killed, and 
a third executed for mutiny, was order restored so that the fleet could con- 
tinue the voyage. 


But the way was long and trying. The sailors began to lose courage again, and 
only the bravery and strong will of Magellan kept the fleet together. One ship, 
the Santiago, was wrecked in a great gale, and while off the coast of New 
Guinea the crew and most of the officers of the San Antonio mutinied. They 
put their captain in irons and sailed back to Spain. There they lodged a com- 
plaint against their captain and against Magellan. They accused the latter of 
great cruelty, and raised much ill feeling against him. Magellan’s wife and 
family were put into prison, and if the cavalier himself had been in Spain, it 
would have gone hard with him. But Magellan was very far from Spain. With 
the three remaining ships he was still sailing in search of a passage into the 
sea which Balboa had discovered. On the 28th day of October, 1520, the fleet 
reached the seaway now known as the Straits of Magellan, between Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. 


Hardly daring to hope that this was the passage they sought, they entered it 
and sailed on. Nearly a month later, on November 26, 1520, they passed out 
of the Straits and found themselves on the broad, blue Southern Sea. This sea 
was So quiet, so fair and beautiful, that Magellan at once named it the “Pa- 
cific,” or “peaceful,” Ocean. On March 16, 1521, they came to the Ladrone Is- 
lands. To these Magellan gave the name Islas de las Velas. It was Miguel de 
Legaspi who, when he visited them in 1564, called them the Ladrones. The ex- 
pedition did not linger here, however, but soon sailed away toward the south- 
west, where the Spaniards hoped to find the spice islands which they sought. 


They held steadily to their westward course, and in due time reached Jomo- 
hol, now called Malhon, in the Straits of Suragao, between Samar and Dinegat 
. Here they touched, but did not remain. They sailed on along the coast of 
Mindanao instead, and early in April came to the mouth of the Butuan River. 


They were nearly out of food and water by this time, so they landed to see 
what supplies they could find. The chief of Butuan and his people were at first 
frightened by the sight of these white strangers. The natives welcomed the 
strangers, and brought them fresh food and water. They helped the Spaniards 
to load these on their ships, and were in every way friendly. Afterwards Mag- 
ellan claimed the country for King Charles I. of Spain, and raised the Spanish 
flag. The chief looked on during this act, and consented to it; but it is not 
likely that he knew what Magellan was doing. Then Magellan named the 
country the San Lazarus Isles. 


Magellan learned from the Butuan people that a rich and fertile island called 
Cebu lay to the north, and to this island he wished to go. The chief of Butuan 
then offered to go with him and show him the way; so, with the chief and 
some of his people, the fleet sailed to Cebu. They reached harbor there April 
7, 1521. At first the Cebuans were very unfriendly toward the strangers, and, 
but for the chief of Butuan, would have driven them away. He answered for 
the Spaniards, however. He told the king of Cebu that they wished to be 
friends, and at last the Spaniards were allowed to land. Magellan must have 
had the good gift of making friends, for he soon won over the king of Cebu 
just as he had won over the chief of Butuan. He and the king swore friend- 
ship, and each drank blood drawn from the breast of the other. This they did 
for a sign that thereafter they were to be brothers. Magellan also made a 
treaty with the king in the name of King Charles I. of Spain. 


There were a number of Spanish Catholic friars with the fleet. These at once 
began to teach the people, and before long the king was baptized as King 
Charles I. of Cebu. Many of his people were baptized also. Magellan then 
promised the Cebuans to help them in a war which they were having with the 
people of Mactan, an island near Cebu. To keep this promise, Magellan 
crossed to Mactan with forty of his men in the evening of April 25th. He 
would not let any of the Cebuans go with him, as he wished to show them how 
quickly Spanish soldiers would defeat such a foe. The Spanish landed at night, 
and as soon as it was light the people of Mactan came down to the beach in 
great numbers. A fierce battle was fought, in which the Europeans, being 
greatly outnumbered, were defeated. One old Spanish account says that the 
Spanish soldiers sprang into the water and swam to the ships, leaving their 
leader on shore. Magellan was a skillful swordsman, and killed many of the 
enemy. At last, however, a savage, who fought with a huge club, struck him a 
blow that crushed both his helmet and his skull. He died, there by the sea, on 
the island of Mactan, and a monument to his memory now stands on the spot 
where it is supposed that he fell. 


Magellan Shrine, island of Mactan 


=e After the death of Magellan, 
Captain Duarte Barbosa took 
command of the fleet. The king 

‘@ of Cebu had not sworn friend- 

i ship with him, however, and the 
chief of Butuan had gone back to 
his home, so the Spanish had no 
strong friend in the island. The 
king invited Barbosa and his 
men to a feast on the island, and 
at this feast the captain and 
twenty-six of his men were killed. The Cebuans offered to give up a Spanish 
sailor named Juan Serrano for two cannons from one of the ships, but the 
Spanish would not come inshore to bring the cannons and take their ship- 
mate on board. They sailed away and left him to his fate. In all, thirty-two 
Spaniards were killed at Cebu. 


This left them so short of men that they could not get the three ships away. 
So, as the Concepcion was the poorest of the three, they sunk her in Cebu har- 
bor. After doing this they made haste to get away from the scene of their ill 
fortune. He was now made commander of the expedition, and with less than a 
hundred men all told, the two ships went on to Borneo. 
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CHAPTER II. EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


~~ n the month of September, 1522, a few weeks over three years 

nl| after Magellan’s proud fleet sailed from San Lucar de Bar- 

#\| rameda, in Spain, a single ship put into that port. She was sea- 
= || worn and battered, with torn sails, and timbers warped and 
|] scarred by many a storm. This ship was the Victoria, com- 

—$—$——= manded by Captain Juan Sebastian del Cano. She was the only 
one left of the five ships that had gone out with Magellan three years before. 

She had sailed clear around the world, and at that time no other ship had ever 

done such a thing. No wonder, then, that everybody was glad to see her, and 

was proud of her. There were still brave captains and clever seamen in Spain, 
and they began making plans to go to the new-found San Lazarus Isles. 


One of the expeditions that were fitted out was lost; but in 1542 a second 
company left the city of Navidad in Mexico, or New Spain, as that country was 
often called. This one was commanded by a Spanish nobleman named Ruy 
Lopez de Villalobos. After a long, hard journey the expedition reached the is- 
land now called Samar. The Spanish did not try to settle there, but Ruy Lopez 
named this island Isla Filipina, in honor of Prince Philip of Spain. 
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About a year later a Spanish gentleman who was writing a letter home from 
Mexico spoke of the whole group of islands as Las Islas Filipinas. This name 
was at once taken up in Spain. No one remembered that Magellan had named 
the islands San Lazarus, but every one called them Islas Filipinas; and so 
these Philippine Islands received a name which they have ever since kept. 


The Spanish gentleman who wrote that letter was Don Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi. He was a nobleman of Spain, but for many years he lived in Mexico. 
He went to New Spain and began to practice law. Legaspi was, moreover, a 
brave soldier and a skillful sailor. The king of Spain at this time was Philip IL., 
for whom these islands were named. He came to the throne in 1555, and soon 
after, sent He made Legaspi the general of the whole force. 


There were four ships and a frigate in the new fleet, and all were strongly 
armed and well stocked for the journey. The force of men numbered 400 sol- 
diers and sailors. With the fleet there were also six Catholic friars of the Order 
of St. Augustine, and the leader of these was a man after Legaspi’s own heart. 
His name was Andres de Urdaneta. He had been at one time a captain in King 
Charles’s navy, and had long wanted King Charles I. to send him on an expe- 
dition to the Pacific. But the king was weary of wars and longed for rest. Of 
his own accord he left the throne, to retire into private life; and Urdaneta took 
Catholic orders. 


When Philip II. was making ready his expedition, he remembered his father’s 
friend Urdaneta, and chose him to go with Legaspi as captain of the spiritual 
forces of the fleet. These two men, Legaspi and Urdaneta, were warm friends. 
This new fleet sailed from Navidad, on the coast of Mexico, on the 21st day of 
November, 1564. The expedition was unlike the ones that had gone before it. 
It had for its aim the setting up of Spain’s rule in the islands, whereas the oth- 
ers had gone out to seek new lands and to conquer them. The men with 
Legaspi meant to stay in the islands and to make their homes there. 


Legaspi had been warned not to go first to Cebu. His advisers thought it 
would be better to settle on one of the other islands and slowly to make 
friends with the Cebuans before going to live among them. This, however, was 
not Legaspi’s plan. He knew that the Cebuans were the very people whom he 
must win over at first, if he hoped to have peace in his new home. The 
Spaniards as yet knew nothing about the great island of Luzon. They had no 
knowledge of the size and nature of this new country, but thought the best 
part of it lay to the south. Legaspi sailed for Cebu, but when he began to draw 
near to the archipelago he sent one of his ships ahead to learn what sort of 
welcome the expedition might look for from the Cebuans. The commander of 
this ship brought back a gloomy report. The Cebuans had not been at all 
friendly. Instead, they had caught and killed one of the men of the landing 
crew from the ship, and would have killed the others had not the Spanish 
pulled off from shore and gone back to their ship. 
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When this report was brought to Legaspi he at once made up his mind to go 
to Cebu and subdue the people. This he thought was his duty toward his king; 
so the fleet sailed to Cebu. It came safe into harbor, and the soldiers landed in 
front of the town of Cebu on the 27th day of April, 1565. The Spanish were 
amazed and delighted with the beauty and fruitfulness of the island. Weary 
with their long voyage, they would gladly have made friends with the people 
and been at peace in that lovely spot. 


The people, however, would not be friends. They had driven the Spanish from 
their shore once, and did not mean that the strangers should come back to 
live there. The chief, King Tupas, was a brave and warlike man, and with a 
large army he came down to the shore to beat off the newcomers. A fierce bat- 
tle was fought there by the sea, but it did not last long. The spears and arrows 
of the Cebuans were of little use against Spanish armor, while the Spanish 
firearms did deadly work among the lightly-clad Cebuan warriors. After a few 
hours the Cebuans were forced back from the shore, and the Spanish held the 
town. 


Legaspi now set to work to win the liking of the Cebuans. He believed firmly 
that the king of Spain was by divine right the lawful ruler of these islands. So 
earnestly did the Spanish commander work to win over the people, that in a 

very few months the whole island was in a state of peace. 


A little later, Padre Urdaneta went back to Spain to report all that had been 
done. King Philip II. was much pleased with the friar’s report, and made 
Legaspi “governor-general of all the territory in the archipelago that he might 
conquer for Spain.” 
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Matters went quietly with the natives for several years; but trouble came to 
the Spaniards from the outside. There was great rivalry between Catholic 
Spain and Catholic Portugal in the discovery and settlement of new lands. So 
great was the hatred between these two Catholic countries that Pope Alexan- 
der VI. made a decree dividing between them all the lands that might be dis- 
covered. The dividing line was the meridian of Cape Verde Island. By his de- 
cree the Pope gave all heathen lands discovered west of that line to Spain. All 
the lands that should be discovered east of the meridian he gave to Portugal. 
Under this ruling the Philippine Islands would have fallen to Portugal. 


Legaspi had to uphold claim by force of arms before he had been long in 
Cebu. An expedition of Portuguese came out against their brothers, the Span- 
ish, and, but for Legaspi’s defense of the island, would have taken it from 
them. The Portuguese were forced to flee and for years there was much 
Catholic blood shed over the matter. Portugal never conquered the Philip- 
pines. By 1570 Legaspi had made the town of Cebu a city and the seat of gov- 
ernment. In the spring of that year a grandson of his, a Spanish captain 
named Juan Salcedo, came from Mexico to help him in the islands. He was a 
very young man, but a good soldier, and his grandfather sent him out at the 
head of a strong fighting force to subdue all the islands. 


The Spanish had learned about Luzon that lay to the north, so Salcedo was or- 
dered to sail from Cebu early in the summer, and made his way northward to 
the great bay of Manila. Here he found a town called Maynila by the people 
who lived there, and here he landed with his army of soldiers, all in full ar- 
mor. The people of Luzon thought they were gods, and made haste to be 
friends with them. They could not understand the guns and were much afraid 
of them. They gave up their city at once, and brought food and fruits as offer- 
ings to the Catholic strangers. Salcedo spoke to them, and when he had made 
them understand what he wanted, they were forced to sware loyalty to Spain. 


But Soliman, chief of Maynila, soon saw that these strangers were only men. 
He was filled with sorrow to think that he had given up his city to them, and 
made up his mind to win it back. He gathered all his warriors and led them 
against the Catholics, but Salcedo’s forces were too strong for his army, and 
Soliman was defeated. He was driven out from his city again; but this time, 
rather than let the Spanish have it, he set fire to it and burned it down. 


After this Salcedo passed on through Luzon, claiming the country for Philip 
II. He visited those parts now known as Laguna, Pangasinan, and the Ca- 
marines. He took the city of Cainta, where a Moro chief ruled, and then went 
to what is now Ilocos Sur. One of his captains, named Martin de Goiti, he left 
at Maynila with a small force to guard the camp. Goiti also conquered the 
people of Pampanga. Later Salcedo sent a messenger to his grandfather, Gov- 
ernor-General Legaspi, asking him to come at once to Maynila. 
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During the time that Salcedo was taking Maynila and subjecting the country 
under the rule of Spain, Legaspi was busy in the Visayas. The chief of Cebu 
was forced to accept Catholic baptism and one of his daughters was married 
to a Catholic Spaniard. Well pleased, therefore, with the way things were go- 
ing in Cebu, Legaspi went on a tour through all the Visayan group. Legaspi 
was at Iloilo on the island of Panay when this messenger found him and told 
him all that Salcedo had done in Luzon. Legaspi was much pleased at the 
news. He saw at once that Maynila was the place to set up the government, 
and he made ready to go to Luzon. All the native chiefs were still in power, 
and Legaspi left them to rule as they had always done, save that they now 
ruled in the name of the king of Spain. The journey northward was made in 
safety, and early in March of the year 1571, Legaspi and his party reached 
Cavite. Here they were met by the Tagalchief, Lacondola, rajah or king of 
Tondo, who is also called Rajah Matanda, or the “old Rajah.” 


Lacondola welcomed Legaspi as the lawful ruler, and told him that he and his 
people were subjects to the king of Spain. The party went on to Maynila, and 
here also Legaspi was greeted as the king’s representative. Soliman, the for- 
mer king of Maynila, was never a really willing subject of Spain. But he was a 
nephew of Lacondola, and the old Rajah’s counsel had great weight with him; 
so he never rebelled against the new ruler. Legaspi now declared King Philip 
the overlord of that whole country, and made Maynila the capital. He changed 
the spelling of the name to Manila. This word is made up of two Tagal words 
—may, which means “to have,” and nila, a kind of tree that once grew thickly 
around the city. Maynila means that there were many nila trees there. Lacon- 
dola and Soliman joined forces with Martin de Goiti, to help strengthen the 
new rule in the islands. The country, now known as Batangas Province, was 
then ruled by several chiefs who were usually at war with the Tagals and other 
tribes. They and their people had come from Borneo and had intermarried 
with the Negritos. They were great hunters and good fighters, but would not 
yield to the Spaniards; so, with the aid of other tribes, the Spaniards drove 
them from the country. There were other chiefs ruling in the districts about 
Manila Bay; but these were left in office, to govern in the name of the king. 


The work of putting the country in order now went on rapidly. In June, 1571, 
Legaspi formed the City Council of Manila, and began to lay the foundation 
for rule in these islands. He made a plan for Manila, and had the city laid out 
in squares and streets just as we see it to-day inside the walls. He also set the 
people to work building these walls for a defense against the wild tribes. The 
walls were nineteen years in building, and today, after more than three hun- 
dred years, they are still strong, to show how well the Tagal people built. The 
fort at the mouth of the Pasig River was also begun at this time. But dark days 
came all too soon to the colony. On the 20th day of August, 1572, Legaspi 
died, worn out by the hard labors of his active life. He was buried in the Au- 
gustine Chapel of San Fausto, in Manila. 
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CHAPTER III. THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE 


= 5] efore we go farther with this story of the Philippines, let us 
N:|| look, for a little while, at the country itself, and the people who 
<:) live in it. 


RASS. || There are over 1,200 islands in the archipelago, but we do not 
225 |! know exactly how many there are. They have never been 

counted. Some of them are hardly more than bits of rock show- 
ing above the sea, while Luzon, the largest, is 480 miles long. 


Great peaks rise to a height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, covered to the very top 
with forests of mighty trees. The finest building timber in the world comes 
rom these islands. Teak, ebony, mahogany, cedar, rubber, camphor trees, and 
many others for which there is great demand in all the markets of the world. 
Fine fruit trees of many sorts are also found. The timber trade of the Philip- 
pines is a great industry. 


The larger part of the people in the islands are of the Malay race. These were 
not the first dwellers in the country, but came from the Malay Peninsula, and 
it is likely that they had not been here more than two or three hundred years 
when the Spanish came. They are the people whose lives and acts make up 
most of what we call the “history” of the islands, and they are the people usu- 
ally meant by the term “Filipinos.” Up in the mountains, living in nearly as 
wild a state as when the Spanish came, we still find the aborigines. This is a 
word which means the first dwellers in a country. It is thought that the first 
people who lived in the northern islands were the Aetas, or Negritos. A race 
called the Indonesians are the aborigines of the great island of Mindanao. 


A tribe of wild people in these islands are the Igorrotes, of whom there are 
many on Luzon. The Igorrotes are good fighters, using a short, broad knife. 
They never submitted to the Catholic Spaniards, and were badly used by that 
people. The Spaniards always made war upon them, and at one time tried to 
put an end to all of the tribe in Luzon. They burned their villages and killed all 
who fell in their power. They could not conquer them, however, and the Igor- 
rotes have always hated the Catholic Spanish fiercely. 
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The civilized Filipino people spring from none of these wild tribes. As we have 
said, they are Malays, and came here from the great Malay Peninsula. The 
Malays, from earliest times, were a sea-going folk, daring sailors, and skillful 
in managing their boats. They went boldly to sea in tiny crafts, with only the 
stars to guide them, taking risks such as no Europeans dared to take. They 
overran the islands of the South Pacific, going even as far as the island of 
Madagascar. They settled in the Philippines, drove the natives back into the 
mountains, and made their homes along the coasts and on the rich plains. 
They had a written alphabet of their own when the Spanish came, and were 
far ahead, even then, of the native races. 


The Malays who settled in the island of Mindanao were converted to the 
Moslem faith by some Arabian missionaries who came to that island as early 
as the twelfth or thirteenth century. From Mindanao this religion was carried 
to the island of Sulu, and it is now the faith of the people of the entire Sulu ar- 
chipelago. The people who held to this religion were called Moros by the 
Spanish, and by this name they are still known. There are many tribes in the 
islands, both of the aborigines and of the Malay people. In early days these 
tribes were more separate than at present, and had little to do with one an- 
other, save when there was war among them. Each had its own language, and 
even now a great many dialects are spoken in the islands. This fact, among 
others, has helped to keep the tribes apart and to prevent them from becom- 
ing a strong, united people. 


We see, from what has been said, that the dwellers in the Philippine Islands 
are not strictly a people in the sense that the Spanish or the English are a peo- 
ple. Even the Malay folk in the islands have been, from the very first, split up 
into many tribes, having little in common. Under some methods of govern- 
ment these tribes might have been united; but Spanish rule was not of a sort 
to bind them together. Rather, it set tribes against one another, and used 
some to help conquer others. 


The two great tribes of Malay Filipinos are the Tagals and the Visayans. The 
Tagals live in southern Luzon, the Visayans in the group of islands called the 
Visayas, which lie south of Luzon and north of Mindanao. 


The tribes were governed by great chiefs or kings, who ruled through small 
chiefs and dattos. Each of these was at the head of about a hundred families 
and the small chief was head of a hundred. Legaspi and Salcedo made no 
changes in it, except to declare the king of Spain the ruler of all the tribes. 
They forced the great chiefs to swear loyalty to Spain, and then left them to 
govern for the king. Later, however, when Legaspi and Salcedo were gone, 
many evils crept in. The great chiefs were put out of power, and little by little 
self-government was taken from the people. They came at last to have no 
voice in the ordering of their own lives, and no one to speak for them to their 
unknown ruler in Spain. 


Ly 
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CHAPTER IV. EARLY TROUBLES 


=| ntil the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Mexico be- 
<1 came independent of Spain, the Philippine Islands were gov- 
“s|| erned for Spain by Mexico. This worked great hardship in the 
f “|| islands. Mexico herself was a dependency of Catholic Spain, 
|| and so the Philippines really became a dependency of a depen- 
= dency. All laws for the country were made in Mexico, and in 
this way the islanders were removed one step farther from the foreign ruler 
who was their king. The High Court of Mexico appointed the governor-gen- 
eral, and at the same time that it did so named the man who should succeed 
him. This it did in order that there might be no time lost in filling the office 
when it became vacant. When Legaspi died, therefore, his successor was al- 
ready appointed, and at once took up the duties of his office. 


The new governor-general was named Guido de Lavazares, and he was a very 
different sort of man from Legaspi. He was more warlike, and he liked to 
meddle in matters which did not concern him. During his term of office, he 
went to the aid of a king of Borneo who had been dethroned by his rebellious 
subjects, and helped the king to regain his throne. He was so elated with his 
success in doing this that he became ambitious. He so far forgot common 
sense that he wanted King Philip to let him and his Philippine forces make 
war on China and conquer that country for Spain. The king of Spain was too 
sensible to let him try. Later, however, de Lavazares had all he wished of 
fighting the Chinese. 


After Legaspi’s death his grandson, Juan Salcedo, went on with the work of 
setting up Spanish rule in the islands. He passed through the northern part of 
Luzon, and wherever he went told the people that Philip II. was their king. 
The chiefs he would force to swear obedience to Spain. Then Salcedo would 
leave him to rule as before, only in the name of the Catholic king of Spain. He 
did not try to improve the country in any way, or to teach the people anything 
that would help them to make it better. His one idea was to seize territory for 
his king. This, indeed, was all that the king of Spain wanted him to do. 


Catholic Spain wanted more territory, more than she wanted loyal subjects. 


Juan de Salcedo 


- 
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This greed for power and for wealth caused her downfall, and in the end lost 
for her the rich country which she had gained at great cost. He took the coun- 


try by force and oppressed the people. He made his headquarters in Ilocos 
Sur, meaning to rule the northern provinces from there. He had, however, 


hardly settled down when news reached him of a great danger that threatened 


Manila. 
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Gathering all his forces he marched southward as fast as his army could 
travel, to help Martin de Goiti, who was still in charge of Manila, to defend 
the city. It was this same danger, which so alarmed Salcedo, that gave Guido 
de Lavazares his wish to fight the Chinese. It was a most unexpected danger, 
and came without warning upon the colony. At the time when Legaspi was 
founding his capital at Manila, a Chinese pirate named Li-ma-hong was sail- 
ing the waters of the China Sea. He led a large force of men as lawless as him- 
self, and he became the terror of sea-going folk. He grew so bold, and his pi- 
rate fleet so strong, that he dared to attack even the great war junks of China. 
At last the Chinese Government declared him an outlaw, and put a price on 
his head. After this the China Sea was not a safe place for him, so he made up 
his mind to go somewhere else. 


He captured the crew of a trading junk, and from these men he learned about 
the Philippine Islands. What they told him pleased him so much that he de- 
cided to go to Manila, take the city, and set up his kingdom on Luzon. He felt 
certain of success in this undertaking; for he had a fleet of sixty-two armed 
junks and a force of 4,000 fighting men. In his company were many trades- 
men as well as soldiers, and many women went with the fleet. He also had 
plenty of supplies, and Li-ma-hong was sure that, once he had taken the 
country, he could set up a colony. 


He took with him, on his own junk, the crew of the captured junk, to pilot the 
way, and with his fleet sailed for Luzon. In November, 1574, they reached the 
north coast of that island. Here some of the pirates, who went ashore for sup- 
plies, sacked and burned a village and killed many of the Filipinos. Those who 
escaped made their way to where Salcedo was, and told him what had hap- 
pened. Thus it came about that the Spanish captain learned of Li-ma-hong’s 
scheme before the pirate reached Manila. Leaving the northern part of Luzon, 
the Chinese kept on along the coast toward Manila. Before they came to the 
bay, however, the fleet was caught in a typhoon. Several of the junks and 
some 200 men were lost in the storm. Still, Li-ma-hong thought he had a 
force strong enough to take Manila, so they went on. The pirate commander 
landed an army of 1,500 men before Manila, and sent them up to take the 


city. 


They were led by a Japanese named Sioco, whom Li-ma-hong had made his 
lieutenant, and in a few hours a savage fight was waging between the Spanish 
and the Chinese. The Spanish force was small, but well armed, and every man 
knew that he was fighting for life against a cruel foe. No mercy was to be 
looked for from those wild pirates, and no quarter was asked or given. Even 
the aged governor-general bore arms in the fight, for every man was needed. 
The first Spaniard killed was Martin de Goiti, but he was not the last. The lit- 
tle garrison was nearly destroyed before their fortune turned and the pirates 
were driven back. The Japanese leader Sioco was killed, and after that the 
Chinese fell back and reéntered their junks. 
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A few days later Li-ma-hong himself led a second attack. But meanwhile na- 
tive troops had been gathered, and again the pirates were beaten. This time 
the fleet retired to the mouth of the Agno River, and Li-ma-hong set up his 
kingdom in what is now the province of Pangasinan. Here the Chinese built 
temples and began to plant crops and engage in trade. 
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They felt very secure, and if they had been let alone the pirates would no 
doubt have been prosperous; but punishment was at hand for them. Juan Sal- 
cedo, with his soldiers, had reached Manila, and soon afterwards a war junk 
from China came into harbor, looking for Li-ma-hong. This war junk was sent 
by the emperor, who had learned of the mischief the pirate was doing in the 
Philippines. The captain had orders to find Li-ma-hong and bring him to jus- 
tice. The junk joined the Spanish in an expedition by water, while another 
force of Spanish and Filipino soldiers went forward to engage the pirates on 
land. Li-ma-hong saw that he must retreat for his life, so he played a trick 
upon the enemy and upon some of his own soldiers. 


He told off some of his men to go forward against the enemy, and make the 
latter believe that they were the main body of the Chinese. The trick was suc- 
cessful. When the Spanish and native troops made the attack, the pirates, af- 
ter a show of fighting, began to fall back toward the mountains. The enemy 
gave chase and furnished Li-ma-hong the chance for which he was watching. 
With all his fleet he slipped down the river, keeping under cover of the reeds 
and tall grass, gained the sea and fled, leaving his soldiers at the mercy of the 
foe. 


The Chinese, deserted by their 
leader, retreated in earnest to 
the mountains. Here they took 
refuge with the Igorrotes, and 
here they spent the rest of their 
lives. They married women from 
among the Igorrotes, and from 
them are descended those people 
who are today known as the Ig- 
orrote-Chinese. 


It was some time before peace 
and a sense of safety were re- 
stored in Manila. Work was 
pushed more rapidly on the city 
walls, which were still building, 7 
and upon Fort Santiago. Other 

troops of Spanish were sent from Junk 
Mexico to make the defense of 

the city stronger, but long before they came Salcedo went back to his work in 
the north. He died of fever in Ilocos Sur a year or two later. 


Captain Salcedo was still a young man, twenty-seven years old, at the time of 
his death (March 11, 1576). A few years after his death, his bones were 
brought to Manila and laid to rest beside those of his grandfather, Miguel de 
Legaspi. 
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CHAPTER V. BEGINNINGS OF STRIFE 


wr or the first two hundred years, the Spanish colony in the 

| Philippines was governed from Mexico. A Supreme Court, or 

11 Audencia, like that of Mexico, was set up in Manila. This court 

|| tried cases and settled law questions for the whole archipelago. 
CUS Ae-:|/ The Mexican code of law was in force here, and the officials in 

a! the islands tried to make the government like that of Mexico. 


This, however, was a very different country from Mexico. The Filipinos were a 
very different people from the native Mexicans. What worked well, therefore, 
for one country and one people, did not suit at all for the other. Often, in 
these islands, right and justice were hindered by the very laws made to help 
them. The men who framed these laws did not know the islands or the Fil- 
ipinos, so they could not understand why the code that was good for Mexico 
should fail here. 


Soon still other troubles arose. The rulers who came after Legaspi did away, 
one by one, with the native forms of government. There were no longer any 
tribal councils in which the heads of groups could speak for their people. The 
native kings and chiefs were set aside, and the people then had no representa- 
tives. There was nothing to check the power of the governor-general. He had 
full control over the lives and liberties of the people, and no one could call 
him to account but the king of Spain. 


In name the ancient office of head of a hundred still lived in the office of 
“cabeza de barangay”, which the Spanish kept up. The office itself, however, 
was no longer high or honorable. The chief duty of the cabeza de barangay 
came to be the raising of money among the people for the government. If the 
people were poor, if times were bad, if the crops had failed, still this money 
must be raised. The government looked to the barangay chief to get it, in one 
way or another. Often, when the people were unable to pay, his property was 
taken, and many a headman of a village was stripped of all he had by the offi- 
cers of government. In time, therefore, the office fell into such disgrace that 
no self-respecting Filipino would take it. At last a law had to be passed com- 
pelling service as cabeza de barangay. 
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Very early in the history of the colony there began to be strife among the 
Catholic Spanish authorities. The bitter misunderstanding between the 
Catholic Church and State arose almost at once, and it continued through all 
the years of Spanish rule in the islands. Soon after its formation, the Supreme 
Court, too, became a party in the quarrels of the powers. Each of these three 
parties was determined to control matters, and the result was very bad for the 
colony. At times, indeed, the quarrel was so sharp that affairs in the country 
were at a standstill, and ruin threatened the colony. 


So matters went on until the year 1587, when they became so bad that the 
Catholic Bishop of Manila sent a secret messenger to Spain to lay complaint 
before the king. This messenger was a friar named Alonzo Sanchez. He went 
first to Mexico and laid his case before the viceroy, who sent him on to Spain. 
There he gained a hearing from King Philip II., who promised to look into the 
matter. The king then put the case in charge of one of his ministers, who stud- 
ied it with great care, and at last made a report which was the basis of a royal 
decree. In this decree the king gave attention to a good many things that were 
wrong in the islands, and made some definite laws in regard to them. 


The decree did away altogether with the Supreme Court, and appointed jus- 
tices of the peace in its place. It set forth plainly just what should be the field 
of action of the State and of the Catholic Church. It gave the governor-general 
full power to do as he liked in matters regarding all distant and unexplored 
parts of the country. In what he did in such places he need not consult even 
the king’s will. If, however, he wished to undertake a war, or any expedition 
that must be paid for out of the royal treasury, he must first submit his plans 
to a council made up of the Bishop of Manila and the chief military captains 
in the islands. 


The decree also forbade the making of any more slaves in the islands. All 
slaves held by Catholics were to be set free at once. All between the ages of ten 
and twenty years, held by Filipinos, were to be freed at the latter age, and all 
over twenty years old were to be set free in five years. 


Arrangement was made for a tribute to be raised from among the people. The 
money so gathered was to be divided in a fixed ratio between the Catholic 
Church, the State, and the army. All begging friars—and of these many had 
come to the country—were ordered to leave the Philippines, and forty Augus- 
tine friars were sent out to Manila. 


A new governor-general was sent to the islands, with instructions to carry out 
the decree. This official was Don Gomez Perez Desmarinas. He was a man of 
great energy and force of character. He did not, however, get along well with 
the Bishop of Manila, and before long the trouble between the Catholic 
Church and State broke out again. This time the bishop decided to go, him- 
self, to Spain, and see whether some understanding could not be had by 
which peace could be kept. 
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| Bishop Salazar was then sev- 
enty-eight years old. He was an 

= Augustine friar, and had been 

©) parish priest of Manila. In 1581, 


have still greater authority in the 

-Vislands. One object of his visit to 

)_ _|Spain was to get the consent of 
the king and of the Pope that 


bishopric. In this he succeeded. 
The Pope issued a papal bull 
dated August 14, 1595, creating 
jthe Archbishopric of Manila, 

=! and Salazar was made the first 
archbishop. He died, however, 
before official notice reached 

@ him of his new dignity. 


days, but in the course of time 
a the emperor of Japan heard that 
~ a colony of Europeans had set- 


u 


diled in the Philippine Islands. 


Catholic Mendicant Begging Friars 


He seems to have thought that Japan had some interest in these islands; for 
in 1593 he sent an ambassador to Manila. The name of this ambassador was 
Farranda Kieman. 


His coming was the cause of some anxiety to the Spanish. As soon as he 
landed in Manila he waited upon Governor-General Desmarinas with his 
message. This was a demand upon the Spanish in the Philippines to surren- 
der, and to declare themselves to be vassals of Japan. If they did not do this, 
Kieman told Desmarinas, the emperor would send war junks to take the 
country by force. 


To all this the governor-general replied with great politeness, but very firmly. 
He told the ambassador that he and the other Spanish colonists were already 
subjects of a great king, in whose name he ruled, and that he could not yield 
the country to Japan. At the same time his king wished to be on good terms 
with the emperor, whose power and greatness were so well known, and the 
governor-general hoped a treaty could be made between the two rulers. 
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Farranda Kieman thought that all this was reasonable, and soon afterwards 
envoys were sent from Manila to the court of Japan. They were well received, 
and a treaty was made for trade and mutual defense between Japan and the 
Philippines. However, the ship on which the envoys were returning home was 
wrecked, and they and the treaty were lost. 


In May, 1593, another envoy, Fray Pedro Bautista, was sent to Japan, and a 
new treaty was made. A copy of this was sent back to Manila, but the friar en- 
voy asked permission to stay in Japan. His request was granted; he stayed in 
Japan, and began preaching to the people. Some years later the fruit of this 
act, which at the time seemed so slight, came back to Manila in a way most 
unexpected. 


In the meantime Governor-General Desmarinas was busy in Manila. He was 
anxious to see the city walls finished, and kept the people at work on this 
great task. The fort at the mouth of the river was completed, and the walls of 
the city already made a noble showing. The Cathedral of Manila and the Santa 
Polenciana College of Orphans were built, and many other good buildings 
were completed. Desmarinas had also brought the provinces of Zambales and 
the Camarines under Spanish rule. 


In the autumn of 1593, a native king of Fernate, one of the Molucca Islands, 
came to Manila to ask for help against the Dutch sailors who made trouble on 
his island. Desmarinas gathered a large fleet, and on October 6th started with 
the native king for Fernate. While on the way, the Chinese oarsmen on the 
governor-general’s galley rose in revolt one night, took the galley, and killed 
the governor-general. Some of the Spanish troops on board escaped by jump- 
ing overboard. After the death of Desmarinas, the Chinese put the rest of the 
Spanish ashore and went off with the galley. 


This sad event broke up the expedition. The fleet returned to Manila and Don 
Luis Perez Desmarinas, a son of the dead official, took up the government. He 
ruled quietly until 1596, when his successor, Don Francisco Tello de Guzman, 
came to Manila. 


In the year 1598, King Philip II. of Spain being dead, his son, King Philip III., 
again set up the Supreme Court in Manila. This was done with great pomp 
and show. There was a long procession in the streets of Manila, and high civic 
and Catholic ceremonies. The court was given the same powers as the court of 
Mexico and of Lima, in Peru, and during Spanish rule was never again done 
away with. 
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CHAPTER VI. COLONIAL WARS AND DIFFICULTIES 


=| rom now on trouble came thick and fast upon the Catholic 

| colony in the Philippines. Some of it was due to the wild and 

1 troubled times through which all the civilized world was pass- 

|| ing, but most of it was caused by the short-sighted folly of the 
‘|| Spanish home government. 


~~ In 1599, when Antonio Morga was governor-general, the first 
real attempt was made to occupy Mindanao and the Sulu archipelago. For this 
purpose an expedition started from Manila under the leadership of Estevan 
Roderigues, a Portuguese nobleman, who had received permission from 
Spain to set up a colony in Mindanao. He was to be governor of that island, 
and, from his headquarters there, was to try to conquer the Moros of Sulu, 
who had never submitted to Spain’s rule. 


This expedition was a sad mistake, 
and failed from the beginning. The 
Mindanao Mohammedans re- 
sisted all efforts of the Spanish to 
land, and Roderigues lost his life 
in the very first battle. His body 
was taken to Manila for burial. 
Several other expeditions were 
sent out, from time to time, to 
punish the Moros and force a set- 
tlement upon the island; but none 
of them succeeded. 


The efforts of the Catholics only 
aroused the anger and hatred of 
these people. For two hundred 
and fifty years after that Moro pi- 
rates harried the shores of all the 
islands where the Spanish dwelt. 
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They killed and robbed both Europeans and Filipinos; they burned towns and 
villages, and carried off the people to be their slaves. For fear of them the 
coasts were deserted. No one dared live near the sea; fishermen dared not fol- 
low their calling, nor farmers till their fields. Traders dared not come to the 
island ports to buy or to sell, and the coastwise trade of the country was all 
but ruined. 


While the Spanish were busy trying to gain a foothold in the south, there 
came to Manila two visitors who were the innocent cause of still more trouble 
in the country. These were two high mandarins of China, who reached the city 
in the year 1603. 


Their story was that the emperor of China had heard that there existed, near 
the city of Cavite, a great mountain of pure gold. The emperor, they said, 
could hardly believe this to be true; so he had sent them to see this mountain, 
that they might come back and tell him about it. At that time Bravo de Acuna 
was governor-general. He received the mandarins politely, and sent them 
with an escort to Cavite, to see for themselves that no such mountain was 
there. The visitors were royally entertained during their stay in Manila, and at 
last went home with their report to their emperor. 


This visit caused a great fright in Manila, for the Spanish at once suspected 
that there was a plot behind it for the Chinese to seize the city. They believed, 
or pretended to believe, that the mandarins had come merely to spy out the 
land and prepare the way. At once the city was made ready against invasion. 
The garrisons were increased, new ones were formed, and every Catholic 
armed himself. The Filipinos were much excited over the stories told of com- 
ing trouble; while the Chinese, suspected and insulted by all, could not but 
understand that some danger threatened them. 


At last the Chinese, wild with fear, took matters into their own hands. They 
began to fortify places outside the city, and one evening opened the battle by 
firing upon some Filipinos inside the city walls. They followed up this act by 
crossing the river and making a savage attack on Binondo, then only a small 
village on the river bank. After that they gathered their forces at Tondo, and 
kept up the siege of Binondo all that night. 


Next morning a strong force of Spanish marched out against them. This force 
was led by Luis Perez Desmarinas, and in it were the pick of all the young 
Castilians in the country. The best of the Spanish soldiery were there also, as 
well as a body of native troops. These troops were Pampangans, who were 
then the best trained of the Filipino soldiers. 


On the other hand were thousands of frightened Chinese, ready to fight to the 
death, and there was awful work in the streets of Binondo that day. Neither 
side gave or got any quarter, and by night, of all those young Spanish Castil- 
ians scarce one was left alive. 
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But at last the Chinese gave way. They had neither weapons to carry on war, 
nor food to help them withstand a siege. They began, therefore, to fall back 
toward the interior; but they were hotly chased, and as they fled nearly 
25,000 of them were killed by the Catholics. It was sad business, and all the 
more sad because it is likely that neither side really knew what the fighting 
was about. 


Besides trouble with the Moros in the south and with the Chinese in the 
north, the colony had much to bear from Spain’s old-time foe, the Dutch. At 
this time there were really very few Spanish in the islands. There had been 
less than a thousand when the battle with the Chinese was fought. Many were 
killed on that fatal day, so that in the new trouble the Spaniards would have 
fared ill, had it not been that the army of the colony now numbered many Fil- 
ipino soldiers in its ranks. 


Dutch Ships in Manila Bay June 10, 1647 


From the end of the sixteenth century down to the year 1763, there was war 
between Spain and the Dutch, and this war caused much hardship in the is- 
lands. It was Spain’s short-sighted method in dealing with her colonies to re- 
strict their trade whenever it was likely to interfere with that of her home 
merchants. 


So harsh were the measures by which she held in check the trade of her 
colonies that she kept all her dependencies poor, so that in the end the 
Catholic mother country lost more than she gained. 
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At this time the Philippine merchants were allowed to trade only with Mexico. 
Once a year, usually in July, a state galleon left Manila carrying goods to that 
country. The goods were sold in Mexico, and the money and other goods were 
sent back by galleon to Manila. 


The galleons also carried the mail, and great sums of money which Mexico 
sent over to meet the expenses of the island government. They were always 
rich prizes, and Spain’s enemies knew this all too well. They would lie in wait 
for them, to capture and despoil them. The Dutch ships, in particular, often 
did this. From first to last they captured a good many of the royal galleons. 


Every capture meant calamity to the islands. It meant for Manila merchants 
the loss of a whole year’s business. To the State and to the Catholic Church it 
meant loss of income, of salaries, and of money to carry on all public work. 


To the natives it meant harder and longer tasks, deeper poverty, heavier bur- 
dens which they must endure in raising the extra tribute, and heavier taxes by 
which the loss was made good. 


For a hundred and fifty years there was fighting over the royal galleons. At 
one time, when Spain and England were at war, there were six years during 
which no galleon reached Manila. The country was in such sore straits that 
even the Chinese revolted, and the Spanish were nearly starved. 


Spain, however, seemed to learn no lesson from these experiences. She went 
on as of old, sending one galleon a year, richly laden, at the mercy of the en- 
emy, “putting all her eggs into one basket,” as the saying is, and when the 
“one basket” came to mishap all was lost. 


Besides keeping a lookout for the galleons, the Dutch ships were wont to lie in 
wait outside Manila harbor, to catch Chinese and Japanese trading junks 
coming into port. In this way they often captured rich prizes, and made still 
greater drain upon the islands. 


It was necessary for the colony to raise large sums of money and many bodies 
of fighting men to go against these ships in order to protect the harbor from 
them. Many battles were fought with the Dutch in Philippine waters, and 
many times the efforts of the natives brought victory to the Spanish side. 


But it was a hard and bitter experience. The colony lived in a state of constant 
danger and of real want from this source. Not until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when peace was made with Holland, had the people of these 
islands any security of life or commerce. 
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>| t the time when Spain took the Philippine Islands and began to 
§ || rule them, every country in Europe was busy setting up 

7 \| colonies in the newly discovered parts of the world. If the king 
owed something to a troublesome subject, or wished to reward 
or please a favorite, an easy way to pay the debtor or help the 
favorite was to make him a governor or other official in some 
far-off new colony. In turn the governor thought it only fair to make his 
colony as profitable to the Crown as he could. That he had no right to oppress 
other peoples in order to do this was a matter about which he never thought. 


The Philippine Islands suffered beyond what was the usual fate of colonies, 
even at that time. Catholic Spain, blinded by her own pride and folly, has 
been slowest of all European nations to listen to the gospel of human rights. 
She ruled her colonies cruelly long after other nations came to see that they 
owed a duty to their dependencies, and as a result Spain lost her colonies at 
just the time when she most needed their help. The Philippines, moreover, 
were not ruled from Spain direct. They were a dependency of Mexico, and 
Mexico was in turn a dependency of Spain. It happened, therefore, that even 
when the islands had officials who might have been glad to help the people, 
these officials were themselves in a hard place. They had two masters over 
them. Spain looked to Mexico for the royal dues from the islands, and Mexico, 
in turn, looked to the governor-general, who must see to it that his colony was 
profitable to the Crown. 


So, there was a great burden laid upon the archipelago, and this burden the 
people had to carry. For three hundred and eighty years the Filipinos were 
subjects of Spain. They submitted to her rule because there was never a time 
when, without outside help, they could throw off that rule. But they never 
were, in their hearts, willing subjects. During all the time the Catholics were 
in the islands there was never a very long period when the people were not 
somewhere in revolt. On Luzon, on Bohol, on Samar, Leyte, Mindanao, and in 
the Sulu Islands, there was one uprising after another during the seventeenth 
century. In Cebu it was needful, always, for Spain to keep a strong armed 
force, and it was often necessary to send the troops from Cebu to put down 
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trouble in the other islands. While there was at no time a general revolt of the 
people, the frequent revolts of different tribes kept the Spanish busy. Yet at 
no time did the Filipinos go to war to gain national independence. They were 
not united enough for that. It is sad to think of all the suffering and want the 
people bore, and of all the lives that were lost in their small battles. It is sad- 
der still to remember that the aim of these battles was not to win indepen- 
dence from Spain, but to secure only such decent treatment as is the right of 
every human being. 


The Catholic friar whom Governor-General Desmarinas sent to make a treaty 
with Japan stayed in that country. He set up missions there, and both he and 
other friars who came over from Manila preached to the people. In time the 
emperor learned of this. He asked about the new teachers, and was told that 
this was Spain’s way of getting a hold on another country. Spanish friars 
would go into a country to teach the Catholic religion, and later Spain would 
send her soldiers to protect the friars and their converts. After that, his advis- 
ers told the emperor, it was only a matter of time when Spain would come to 
rule the country. The emperor was alarmed to hear all this. He ordered the 
friars back to Manila, and forbade anyone to teach Catholicism in his country. 
The missionary friars defied him, however, and later some were put to death 
with their Japanese converts. But other friars came from Manila, and in 1633 
the emperor became angry, and did a dreadful thing. 


He gathered in his own country a band of 150 people who were lepers. He 
loaded them into a ship and sent them to Manila. The commander of the ship 
bore to the governor-general a message which made a sensation in Manila. 
The message set forth the fact that the emperor did not allow Catholics to 
come to Japan. Since, however, the priests of Manila seemed very fond of 
such people as these lepers, he sent this shipload as a present to them. We 
may imagine the rage of the Manila officials over this “present.” Some of them 
were for taking the ship outside the harbor and sinking her with her load. 
Others advised sending her back to Japan. The friars, however, claimed them. 
The lepers were brought ashore with much ceremony, and kept in Manila. 


In putting down the revolts of the people against tyranny, the Spanish had, 
from time to time, lost many troops. Many were also killed in the great battle 
with the Chinese, of which we have read, and in the wars with the Moros still 
other Spanish lives were lost. The Moro pirates from the south were a source 
of great danger. 


In 1635 the Spanish were forced to build a fort at Zamboanga to keep these 
pirates in check. Garrisons were also stationed at several places in Sulu for 
the same purpose. The Spanish, however, never really controlled the Sulu ar- 
chipelago. The soldiers were never safe more than a day’s march from their 
forts, and they lived in constant danger of attack from the Moros. 
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An uprising of the Chinese, in 1634, made great trouble. This uprising took 
place in Laguna Province. Enraged by Catholic oppression 30,000 Chinese 
rose in rebellion. So strong were they, that they held their own against the 
Spanish for nearly a year. Indeed, they might not have been conquered at all 
but for the help of the native troops, who fought with the Spanish. Over 6,000 
Chinese were killed in this revolt. In November 1645, happened one of the 
worst earthquakes Manila has ever known. Every public building in the city 
was destroyed. The governor-general nearly lost his life in the wreck of his 
palace, and over 600 people were killed in Manila. It became necessary to re- 
build the city, and then the Spanish found that there was a great lack, not only 
of soldiers, but of laborers. The need became so great that, in 1649, Catholic 
Governor-General Diego Fajardo began to force the people into military ser- 
vice, and also compelled them to work upon the arsenal at Cavite. 


The people had suffered much. Patient as they were, this injustice was more 
than they would endure, and they became deeply angry. Rebellion spread like 
wildfire through a number of the islands, and there was almost a general re- 
volt. It began on Samar, and was led by a Filipino named Sumoroy. At the 
head of a large force, he attacked the Spanish and the friars. He led his army 
down the coast of Samar, burning towns and churches. Many of the Catholic 
priests and other Spanish on the island were killed, and the rebellion grew. 


Troops were at once sent out against the rebels, and the governor of Samar 
sent messengers to demand Sumoroy’s head. The messengers did not return, 
but the rebels sent back the head of a pig to the governor. The revolt spread to 
other islands. Soon the people of Masbate and Leyte, of Cebu, Caraga and 
Zamboanga, were in arms. The trouble even reached Manila, and the officials 
there became alarmed. Governor-General Fajardo had not dreamed that his 
act of injustice would work so much hatred. Now, greatly concerned, he sent 
General Lopez Azaldegin to Samar. This officer had all the forces that could 
be raised, and full authority to put down the rebels as he saw fit. 


A great many battles were fought up and down Samar, and at last Sumoroy 
was driven back into the mountains. The Catholics carried on the war with 
savage cruelty. They severely punished all rebels whom they caught, and 
showed mercy to none. When they found that Sumoroy had escaped to the 
mountains, they raided his home and tortured his mother to death. By such 
outrages they hoped to frighten the people into submission. By threats and 
torture they tried to make his people betray Sumoroy, and at last they suc- 
ceeded. He was captured and turned over to the enemy. General Azaldegin 
had the rebel leader’s head cut off and stuck upon a pole. It was then sent 
about among the islands to teach the people what treatment rebels might ex- 
pect from Catholic Spain. Thus the rebellion was quelled for a time. The peo- 
ple had gained nothing by it, but it had kindled a fire in their hearts. This fire 
was not quenched; it only waited, hidden, ready to blaze up again when the 
right moment should come. 
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CHAPTER VIII. A NEW BEGINNING 


a] he story of the colony at this time is a sad one. Bad manage- 

:// ment, dishonesty, and cruelty at last brought the country to 

.:]| such a state that both Mexico and Spain were weary. The king 
even thought of giving up the colony, hopeless of ever receiving 
¥:|/ any benefit from it. The islands were a drain upon the Catholic 
J treasury rather than a help to it, and it looked as if things 
would never be any better. 


In the year 1653, however, a new beginning was planned. The country was to 
be given another chance. To this end a new governor-general and a new 
Catholic archbishop were sent out from Mexico. These two men, it was 
thought, could work peacefully together. It was hoped that they would bring 
better days to the islands. 


The archbishop was charged by the Pope with the task of cleansing the land 
from the evil acts by the church that had made so much sorrow. When the 
ship reached Manila, before any one else was allowed to land, the archbishop 
went ashore. He landed alone, knelt at once, and blessed the soil. The gover- 
nor-general then landed, and prayers were offered for the good of the coun- 
try. 


Some days afterwards, in the open air, outside the city walls, a solemn service 
was held. Archbishop Problete then went through the ceremony of purifying 
the land. He blessed the colony and declared it clean of all the prior evil the 
Catholics had done there. He declared, from that day peace and good-will 
were to be upon all the people. 


After this, things went better for several years. There was peace between the 
Church and State. Governor-General Lara allowed the archbishop a voice in 
matters of State. He even permitted him to veto, or forbid, orders which the 
governor-general himself approved. But more than mere words and public 
services were needed to cleanse the land. Evil and oppression had worked 
wrong that was not to be undone in any easy way. The rebellion of 1649 was 
not yet forgotten, nor were there lacking people ready to make trouble to gain 
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their own ends. Here and there, every little while, conflict broke out anew, but 
always in a small way. It was never grave enough to cause fear in Manila. It 
was enough, however, to keep the people restless, and the Spanish soldiers on 
the alert. 


The commander of the Spanish forces in the Visayas was Captain Gregorio de 
Castillo. Weary of putting down the frequent small revolts, he at last hit upon 
a plan to end the trouble. He issued a notice promising that all rebels who 
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In spite of past lessons, many of the Filipinos trusted this latest Catholic 
promise. A large number of them came and gave up their weapons. When too 
late they saw what a mistake they had made. They were taken to Manila as 
prisoners, and were not pardoned. Instead, most of them were punished. 
Some were put to death; others were sent to the galleys; only a few were set 
free. We may be sure that the memory of this false dealing rankled in the 
hearts of the people. In 1660 rebellion broke out with fresh force. This time 
the Pampangans were in the uprising. This people had from the first been 
loyal to Catholic Spain. They were among the best of her native soldiers, and 
had always helped to keep her enemies out of the country. For reward the 
government set them, with many others, to cutting timber for the arsenal. 
This work all were forced to do without pay. 
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From Pampanga the revolt swept through other provinces of Luzon. It took 
more definite shape than any other uprising had done, and gained strength. A 
Filipino named Malong was at the head of the movement. He was a real 
leader, and he at once began to raise an army. The Ilocans and Cacaygans 
joined him, and in a little while 40,000 men had been enrolled. They were 
not well armed, nor were they well supplied with food; but they marched 
through the country, making war on the Spanish. 


Again, however, effort failed because it was not united. The tribes could not 
grasp the idea of real union. The people had no clear thought of a national life 
together. So they fought among themselves as well as against the common en- 
emy, and their warfare came to naught. They could not long resist the trained 
Spanish troops, and in time the rebellion was put down. The army was scat- 
tered, and its leaders became outlaws in the mountains. 


While Governor-General Lara was in office another Chinese invasion threat- 
ened. A Mongol chief named Koxinga, who had been driven from his own 
country by the Tartars, was the leader of it. When the Tartars overran China, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, Koxinga and many of his follow- 
ers refused to submit. They went to Formosa, drove out the Dutch people, and 
settled there. Later Koxinga laid a plan to take the Philippine Islands and set 
up his kingdom there. 


Koxinga’s chief adviser was an Italian Catholic friar named Riccio. This friar 
he had made a high mandarin, or nobleman. He now sent him to Manila, 
dressed in the garb of his office, to demand tribute from the 
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Catholic Philippine Government. Naturally this demand caused amaze and 
alarm in Manila. The Spaniards were aghast at the idea of a Catholic priest 
demanding tribute from a Catholic country, in the name of a heathen ruler. 
Later the authorities at Rome called the friar to account for his conduct. At 
this time, however, the Spanish were at a loss how to act. They did not dare 
send the priest-mandarin away, nor could they give him any answer. They 
therefore kept him waiting in Manila while they made up their minds what to 
do. 


As was usual, when trouble arose, the government thought that the Chinese in 
Manila were plotting to take the city. They felt sure that these men would be 
ready to help Koxinga when he came, so everything was made ready for an- 
other attack upon the Chinese in Luzon. All government troops, both Spanish 
and native, were collected at Manila. The forts at Yligan, at Calamianes, and 
at Zamboanga, were torn down and the soldiers brought to Luzon. Only the 
fort at Caraga, Mindanao, was left standing. This one they did not dare to give 
up; the soldiers there were all that kept the Moros from destroying the settle- 
ments on that coast. 


When the Chinese saw the Spaniards making ready for war, they knew from 
past experience that it meant trouble for them. As usual, therefore, they be- 
gan the trouble themselves. They attacked the Spanish, and the latter at once 
began fighting the Chinese wherever they found them. This time the Catholics 
meant to kill every Chinaman in the country. They hunted out all who hid, 
and cut them down. Not one whom they caught was spared. Not one of all in 
the islands would have been spared if the country could have gotten along 
without them. Someone remembered, however, before it was too late, that if 
all the Chinese were killed there would be no one left to carry on the small 
trades of the country. Because bootmakers and tailors and small shopkeepers 
were needed, therefore about 5,000 Chinamen were spared, and these were 
forced to remain in Manila. After peace was made, Riccio was allowed to go 
back to Formosa, to tell Koxinga what had been done. He found the chieftain 
getting ready to come to Manila with an army to take the country, and Riccio 
told him what had happened. 


Koxinga’s rage was great when he heard his mandarin’s story. He planned to 
go at once to the islands to punish this wicked cruelty to his countrymen. He 
fell ill, however, and died of fever before he could start. Thus Manila escaped 
the fate that must almost surely have fallen upon the city if the Chinese chief 
and his great army had reached the bay. The foolish attack upon the Chinese 
took so many Spanish soldiers from the southern islands that the Moros now 
had free swing along the coasts of Mindanao and the Visayas. Other troubles 
came up in Manila, and soon evil and sorrow were as active and as real as 
though the islands had never been cleansed by book and ceremony. Not even 
these can stay the results of religious cruelty and evil in men’s lives. 
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Governor-General Lara made many enemies. These men began to accuse him 
of dishonesty in office. They charged him with disloyalty to the king, and he 
was put into prison. He was also made to pay a fine equal to $60,000, Mexi- 
can money. Afterwards he was set free, but he never got over the effects of his 
disgrace. 


Filled with sorrow and shame, he went back to Spain and became a friar. In 
1663 Diego Salcedo became governor-general. He was no sooner in office 
than the good understanding between the Catholic Church and the State came 
to an end. Salcedo treated his own Archbishop Problete very harshly, and 
took from him many of the privileges granted him by Lara. Great strife grew 
out of this, and the government was soon in as bad order as it had ever been. 


Miguel Millan de Poblete 


At last the archbishop 
became ill and died. Sal- 
cedo then behaved in a 
very unseemly manner. 
He made a great feast, 
and would not allow the 
usual mourning services 
to be held for the arch- 
bishop. 


This conduct came to the 
ears of the authorities at 
home, and the governor- 
general was punished as 
he deserved. He was put 
into prison to await the 
sailing of the galleon 
that should take him to 
Mexico for further pun- 
ishment. 


\| He was sent to Mexico 
later, but died at sea on 
his way there. All this 
was a sad end to the new 
rule that was to have 
done so much good in 
the country. 


No good, however, can grow out of religious injustice and cruelty. These peo- 
ple did not do right. They had not set up rules of fairness and truthful dealing 
in the islands, so all their cleansing with words came to naught. 
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CHAPTER IX. TRADE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


—— Siew] he Spanish galleons which used to sail the Pacific Ocean be- 
Lax\{ex\|| tween Manila and Mexico have been the subject of many a ro- 

.:]| mance. The world never tires of reading the stories written 
about them. The galleons come, however, pretty close to mod- 
|| ern times. The last one left Manila for Mexico in 1811, and the 
last one for Manila sailed from Acapulco in 1815. 


These ships were in shape something like a half-moon. They were very high at 
bow and stern, short from fore to aft, and very wide. They were of about 1,500 
tons burden, with light draught. They usually had four decks, and always car- 

ried big guns. 


= 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


The galleons were the Spanish mail ships, and the only carriers for trade be- 
tween the islands and Mexico. This trade with Mexico was the colony’s only 
source of income. The local government had no money of its own. 
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It could not act independently; all that it brought in tribute and taxes to the 
royal treasury belonged to the Crown, to be disposed of at the king’s will. Not 
only were the islands governed through Mexico, but all their trade was with 
that country. So severe were the laws that restricted their trade, that the peo- 
ple were not allowed to go even to China and Japan to buy goods. They might 
buy only such goods as Chinese and Japanese traders brought to Manila. 


Once a year, usually in July, a galleon left Manila laden with goods from the 
islands. These were sold in Mexico, and the money which they brought, or an 
equal value in Mexican goods, was sent back on the return galleon. We have 
seen how great were the risks which these ships ran in making their voyages. 
The enemies of Spain often captured them, while some were lost at sea and 
never again heard from. Often there was greed and cruelty to contend with. 
Always there was danger, and it was not the spirit of adventure, but the desire 
for gain that sent these men to sea. 


The many risks which the galleons ran made shipping ventures uncertain. 
The merchants of Spain were always jealous of them, for they were afraid that 
the island trade with China and with Mexico would hurt their own business. 
So they were always clamoring for laws that should keep Manila merchants 
from dealing with those countries. 


By the beginning of the eighteenth century very harsh laws had been made 
governing all shipments. Goods might be shipped only in bales of a certain 
size and weight, and only a limited number of bales might be sent by each 
galleon. Nor did the restrictions end here. There were some goods in which 
Manila merchants might not deal at all. They could ship no woven stuffs save 
the finest linen. If the goods sent to Mexico by the Philippine Government 
brought more than a certain amount in Mexico, the full sum could not be sent 
back in money. The islands must take the surplus in Mexican goods. 


So business suffered, and each year the country grew poorer. At the same 
time the Catholic men who ruled the country grew very rich. One acting gov- 
ernor-general, in less than two years of service, got together a fortune of 
$250,000. There were other officials, as well, who managed to take home 
with them to Spain sums nearly as large. 


All this, of course, worked hardship in the islands. Money was very scarce. 
Merchants became bankrupt and had to go out of business. Often the govern- 
ment itself had no money with which to pay for public work. The army, too, 
suffered. The soldiers had no barracks, but lived as they could, and wherever 
they found shelter. Often there were long periods when no rations were is- 
sued to them, and they begged their food from house to house. When their 
demands were not granted, they would take by force what they wished, and 
this led to great evil. 
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A large army was needed to control the people and to enforce payment of trib- 
ute. This tribute was collected from the natives for the support of the govern- 
ment. Those who had not yet been baptized as Catholics were taxed only a 
small sum; those who belonged to the mother Church paid more. 


Few, however, paid in money. Nearly all paid in kind—in goods which they 
made, or produce which they raised from the land. All tribute in goods was 
kept in the royal storehouses until the galleon was about to sail. Then the 
goods were sent to Mexico, to be sold. Sometimes, however, some of these 
goods were traded for merchandise brought to the islands by Chinese dealers. 


A certain per cent. of the price which the shipments brought in Mexico was 
sent back to Manila to pay government expenses. Usually, however, this fixed 
percentage was not sufficient to meet these expenses. It was needful, then, to 
increase it by a further sum from the royal treasury. This additional sum was 
called the “Real Situado”. 


One galleon a year was not enough to meet the needs of merchants who 
wished to ship goods to Mexico. In 1724, therefore, a royal decree was made 
public that thereafter two galleons of 500 tons each would be sent. This de- 
cree, however, limited the number of merchants who might ship goods, and 
the amount which each might send. It also fixed the amount in cash that 
might be taken in payment. All values over this amount must be taken in 
Mexican goods. A few years later this decree was revoked. Only one galleon a 
year was to be sent, and new and more severe restrictions were put upon all 
shipments. It became more and more difficult, as time went on, for the mer- 
chants of Manila to carry on trade. 


During the eighteenth century no foreign merchants were allowed to do busi- 
ness in Manila. Catholic Spain did all that she could to kill trade and industry 
in the islands. At the same time she compelled those who ruled the country to 
enforce payment of the last penny’s value of tribute that could be drained 
from the country. The governor-general at this time (1754-1759) was Pedro 
de Arandia. He tried to make a good many reforms in the country, and to 
build up its commerce. He is said to have died of worry and regret that he 
could not rule the land as he thought right, and at the same time be at peace 
with his own countrymen about him who were also in authority. 


Arandia made reforms in the army, and tried to bring the wild tribes to ac- 
knowledge Spain’s rights in the islands. He did many dishonest things. In 
those days men saw no wrong or absurdity in ill-gotten wealth. It was Arandia 
who formed the first real military body in the country. This was a regiment 
made up of five companies of Filipino soldiers and four companies of Euro- 
peans. The latter Arandia had brought with him from Mexico. He called the 
whole corps the “King’s Regiment,” and took great pride in it. As troops came 
in from the provinces they were added to the regiment, until at last it num- 
bered about 2,000 soldiers in two battalions of ten companies each. 
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In October of 1754 the soldiers, for the first time in the history of the islands, 
were quartered in barracks. They were also, both officers and men, paid regu- 
larly every two weeks. In 1755 the Chinese question came up again. This time 
it was decided to send home all those Chinese who would not be baptized as 
Catholics. They were given a few months to wind up their business, and a day 
was set when they should leave the islands. All who accepted the forced bap- 
tism were allowed to remain, and a good many did this. Over 2,000, however, 
were sent out of the country on June 30, 1755. Need now arose for shops and 
for small traders to carry on business in place of these Chinese. To supply this 
need a trading company of Spanish and half-Spanish was formed in Manila. 
This trading company was in existence for some years, but was never very 
successful. It could not buy on as good terms as the Chinese had been able to 
make, nor could it sell to such good advantage. It received a great deal of aid 
from the government, but finally made a bad failure and went out of business. 


The ruling which sent the Chinese out of the islands worked other harm to the 
business of the country. Not only were there none to do the work which the 
Chinese had done, but their going was a direct money loss to the government. 
The Chinese had been heavily taxed, and when they were sent away a short- 
age of $30,000 in the tax receipts followed as a direct result. This made 
money so scarce in Manila that a petition was sent to Spain asking for a re- 
duction of the royal dues. These royal dues were the amount which the colony 
had each year to raise for the king, and the government was now scarcely able 
to collect it from the people. But Spain was in great need of money. Wars with 
other nations had almost emp- 
tied her treasury, and the peti- 
tion for reduction was refused. 
A decree was passed, however, 
which made things a little eas- 
ier for the merchants. The is- 
lands must pay the full 
amount of the royal dues, but 
merchants might send by the 
galleon more goods and goods 
of a finer quality than before. 
They might also bring back 
more Mexican goods. In this 
way they could make more 
money, and thus the country 
was better able to raise the 
sums demanded. 


Chinese armorial plate for Pedro Manuel de Arandia 
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CHAPTER X. THE ISLANDS UNDER ARANDIA’S RULE 


---| t was while Pedro de Arandia was governor-general that the fa- 
|| mous overflow of Taal volcano took place. At that time the 
|| crater of Taal was torn open so that it measured more than a 
|| mile and a half across, and from this awful opening poured 
“|| down a broad stream of melted lava, killing and destroying ev- 
——= erything that it touched. It rushed down the side of the moun- 
tain and fell hot and hissing into the lake. Great clouds of steam arose from 
the heated waters, and such a shower of ashes and stones fell as made the 
people think the world was coming to an end. For six months terrible storms 
raged in that part of Luzon. The volcano broke out on the 15th day of May, 
1754, and it was then that the boiling lava began to flow. Huge stones shot up 
from the crater and fell into the lake, or were hurled down upon the land. 
Darkness reigned, and the people were filled with terror. 


ities destroyed: historical eruptions 


A Barrios/Barangays destroyed: historical eruptions 
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This state of things lasted until about the second day of June. Then, suddenly, 
a mighty column of smoke arose from the mountain, thick, black, and awful. 
Higher and higher it mounted, until it spread over the sky, and the sun shone 
through it with a sickly yellow light. 


This smoke poured out for nearly all the time until July 10. On that day heavy 
showers of mud, black as ink, began to fall. Terrible sounds were heard, as of 
cannon being fired off inside the mountain. The land trembled, and great 
waves from the lake dashed against the shore. Dead fish, alligators, and 
snakes were cast up on shore, and the town of Balili was soon a swamp of 
black, liquid mud. Then fire began to pour out of the crater. It lasted until 
September 25, when there was another great shower of stones. The people of 
Taal were driven from their homes and fled for their lives. Then, writes Fray 
Francisco Venenchillo, who, through these dreadful weeks of disasters, kept a 
daily journal of all that he observed, “a fearful storm of thunder and lightning 
began, and never stopped until December 4.” 


In the meanwhile the volcano was still in eruption, and awful things kept hap- 
pening. Lake Bombon rose and swept over the town of Taal. On November 14 
inky darkness settled over the country. This lasted for two days, during which, 
even as far away as Manila, candles were needed at noonday. During these 
two days, fire and lava poured out steadily from the mountain. At last, on De- 
cember 2, began a two days’ hurricane. It wiped out the town of Taal, and 
then all was quiet. In all, the trouble lasted for six months and seventeen 
days. The towns of Taal, Sananan, Sala, and Lipa were wholly ruined, and 
great harm was done in towns fifteen miles distant from the volcano. It was a 
marvelous event, and traces of it are still to be seen in all the country around 
Lake Bombon. 


Never since then has there been such an overflow from Taal volcano. The ru- 
ins of the old town of Taal may still be seen just where the Pansipit River en- 
ters the lake, but they are being overgrown by grasses and flowers. In a few 
years they will be quite hidden. The present town of Taal is farther up the 
river. It is noted for the fine sugar produced there. This sugar is well known, 
and commands a good price in foreign markets. Excellent cotton stuffs are 
also made there. 


When Governor-General Arandia had formed his new King’s Regiment, he at 
once found work for it to do. Besides the regiment he collected a body of na- 
tive troops and began a campaign against the Igorrotes. The Spanish had 
never been able to subdue these people. In Arandia’s day they were still as 
wild and savage as when the Europeans first came to the islands. Arandia set 
out to conquer them or to kill every one of them that could be found. 


The war was carefully planned. About 1,100 Catholic soldiers were sent 
against them, and these soldiers waged a warfare as savage, as cruel, as the 
wild tribes themselves could have carried on. The Igorrotes were surprised in 
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their villages and given no quarter. Their towns were burned down, and 
women and children were killed without mercy. Growing crops were de- 
stroyed, and the land was laid waste wherever an Igorrote home was found. 
But in spite of this cruelty the Spanish could not conquer the people. Instead, 
the King’s Regiment was driven back again and again, and whenever the Igor- 
rotes took a Spaniard prisoner, they avenged upon him the wrongs of their 
tribe. The attempt was at last given up. The Igorrotes could not be subdued, 
nor could they be coaxed into swearing loyalty to Catholic Spain. Arandia 
then sought to bargain with them. In 1758 a decree was passed that was 
meant not only for them, but for the other heathen tribes. The decree read 
that those who would accept Catholic baptism need pay no tribute or tax for 
the rest of their lives. The Igorrotes were not caught by this offer. As a matter 
of fact, they gave themselves no trouble to pay tribute or tax, anyway, so the 
offer had no attraction for them. 


At this same time Arandia had still another trouble on his hands, but one for 
which he was not to blame. A few years before, in 1749, the sultan of Sulu was 
deposed from his throne during a rebellion. Being in name, at least, a vassal 
of Spain, he came to Manila to ask Spanish aid in regaining his rights. The 
acting governor-general at that time was the Bishop of Nuevo Segovia. This 
man gave the sultan a warm welcome and showed him high honor. The Moro 
ruler was urged to accept Catholic baptism, and at last did so, with several of 
his suite. After that he and a large number of followers were kept in great 
style in Manila. The sultan was known as Ferdinand I., and great attention 
was paid him as rightful ruler of the Sulu archipelago. But for some reason 
nothing was done to help him recover his lost throne. Finally, however, he 
was told that he was to be taken to Sulu. In fact, with a large Spanish escort, 
the party did go as far as Zamboanga. There the sultan and his people, with a 
prince of Sulu who had come to Mindanao to greet him, were thrown into 
prison. To explain this, it was charged that the sultan had written disloyal let- 
ters to friends in Sulu. In one of these letters, it was claimed, he had said that 
he had not acted of his own free will in accepting Catholic baptism. These let- 
ters had been intercepted at Zamboanga, and were declared to be treasonable. 


The sultan was taken back to Manila as a prisoner, and this act at once drove 
the Moros to fresh fury. Again there was war all along the southern coast. It 
was pressed with great cruelty on both sides, and many lives were lost. The 
trouble lasted for some years, but the Spanish gained neither power nor terri- 
tory by all this waste of lives and money. When Arandia came into office he 
wished to send the sultan back to Sulu and restore to him his rights. In this, 
however, he was opposed by the clergy. Had he persisted in trying to do this it 
would have made great strife; so he yielded. Ferdinand I. stayed on in Luzon, 
but was not kept in confinement. His son, his daughter, and several chiefs of 
his people were with him in the city; but he was none the less a prisoner, and 
remained such until the British took Manila in 1762. 
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CHAPTER XI. BRITISH OCCUPATION 


>| n the latter part of the year 1761 war was begun between Spain, 
)ell France and England. Spain and France were first to declare 
| this war, but England carried on her part in it with great vigor. 
¢~ |! The English took Havana, and an English fleet under Admiral 
"| Cornish was sent to the Pacific with orders to take the Philip- 
= pine Islands. 


With a fleet of thirteen vessels Admiral Cornish entered Manila Bay on the 
evening of September 22, 1762. The ships anchored off Cavite, and next day 
Cornish demanded the surrender of the city. This was refused by Archbishop 
Rojo, acting governor-general of the city. The archbishop’s forces at that time 
consisted of a small part of the King’s Regiment, not more than about 600 
men and officers, and 80 pieces of artillery. The English troops, under com- 
mand of General Draper, numbered one regiment of British infantry, two 
companies of artillery, 2,200 Sepoys from India, and 3,000 seamen—in all, 
6,380 men. 


In spite of the inequality of the two armies, the Spanish Churchman defied 
the demand to surrender. The Spanish forces went out to fight the landing 
English, but they were driven back into the city, and the enemy landed in full 
force. The British encamped around Manila, at Malate, Santiago, and San 
Juan. On the 24th of September they began to bombard the city. At this time 
one of the royal galleons was expected at Manila. This was the Philipina, car- 
rying a very rich cargo and a large sum of money for the government. Some of 
the English ships went out to lie in wait for her. They missed her; for the 
Spanish friars managed to reach her first, and by their aid she gained a place 
of safety. The British, however, brought in another galleon, the Trinidad, 
from which they took $2,500,000. 


A nephew of the archbishop was on board the Trinidad, and was captured 
with the ship. When the English learned who he was, they sent him to Manila 
with an escort, and turned him over to his uncle. The escort then started back 
to the ship, but was attacked and killed by Filipinos. The natives cut off the 
head of the English officer, and refused to give it up. 
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The British were greatly angered by this outrage, and they now stormed the 
city in earnest. The Spanish had by now got together a large native force, 
which was sent against the enemy. They could not stand against the British 
regulars, however, and were soon beaten back. The enemy’s artillery made 
great breaches in the walls, and on October 5 General Draper and his army 
forced a way into the city. By another day the following terms of surrender 
were agreed upon: 


The Spanish were to have full religious freedom; private property was to be 
held safe; the Supreme Court was to keep order, and free trade was to be al- 
lowed. The Spanish were to pay the British an indemnity of $4,000,000. 
These terms were signed, and the British flag floated over Manila. 


The English and Sepoy troops, turned loose in the city, did great mischief and 
destroyed much public property. The archbishop then went to General Draper 
and begged him to put a stop to this. The general issued orders forbidding vi- 
olence and pillage by his soldiers. He himself shot and killed one Sepoy whom 
he saw attack a Filipino. 


But while the British were in possession of Manila, they were not without op- 
position. It was the law in the archipelago that if at any time the country 
should be without a governor-general, the Supreme Court should govern. 
This law one of the justices of the court now tried to put in force. Simon de 
Anda y Salazar, the justice in question, pretended to think that the Spanish 
could have held Manila but for the weakness of the archbishop. Refusing to 
listen to reason, he gathered a band of Filipinos whom he promised to lead 
against the English. With a few of them he fled in a prahu to Bulacan the 
night before the city surrendered. He took with him some of the stamped pa- 
per of the government. This would, he knew, be a help to him in a plan which 
he meant to carry out. 


Now, ignoring the fact that Archbishop Rojo was the acting governor-general, 
Simon de Anda began an absurd fight against the English. He claimed the 
right, as a justice of the Supreme Court, to act as governor-general. On the 
stamped paper he wrote a proclamation ordering the British to leave Manila. 
He sent this proclamation to General Draper, who ignored it and declared 
Anda a nuisance. 


After this Anda raised a small army, and fought several battles with the 
British. They only served to keep the country stirred up, so that neither the 
Spanish nor the British could go about their affairs in peace. General Draper, 
meanwhile, was busy restoring the sultan of Sulu to his throne. Anda had be- 
come a hindrance to peace, while at the same time he had no power to carry 
on effective warfare. Seeing this, the Chinese of Pampanga made a plot to kill 
him. 
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Simon de Anda was told of this 
plot, and his rage was great. He 
collected all his Filipinos and 
marched against the Chinese. 

j He had real war at last, and the 
Spanish accounts say that 8,000 


In the meantime the war in Eu- 
rope was over. By the Peace of 
Paris, made February 10, 1763, it 
was settled that Manila should 
{be restored to Spain. The British 
commander made ready to turn 
over the city to the Spanish and 
go home, but at once a new diffi- 
|culty arose. 


¢ Simon de Anda was in command 
of whatever Spanish army there was in the islands at this time. Therefore, 
when a notice was sent to the archbishop for the “Commander-in-Chief of the 
Spanish forces,” the archbishop sent it on to Anda. This notice was to the ef- 
fect that Anda should take over the city from the English; but he refused to re- 
ceive the notice. He declared that he should have been addressed as “Captain- 
General,” and would recognize no other style of address. 


On this foolish plea he kept up war with the English until January, 1764, in 
spite of the peace between his country and England. All that the British 
wished was that Anda should let them hand the city over to him and depart. 
This, however, he would not do. 


On January 30, 1764, Archbishop Rojo died. There was still, however, no one 
to whom to give up Manila, for several men at once claimed the right to act as 
governor-general. 


At last the Spanish Government sent out from Mexico a new governor-gen- 
eral. As soon as he reached Manila he sent word to the British commander 
that he was ready to take over the city, and he arranged that Simon de Anda 
should be the one actually to receive the city back. 


It was turned over to Anda for the governor-general, and the English left the 
country. Only $1,000,000 was paid of the $4,000,000 war indemnity agreed 
upon, but the English received a bill upon the Madrid treasury for the re- 
mainder of that sum. 
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CHAPTER XII. TO THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


g-|| hile the British were in Manila, and for several years after they 
‘1 left the country, the islands were very unquiet. There were 

|| many small uprisings among the people, who hoped, in this 

|| time of unrest, to gain some of the rights which they felt were 
\W-C7)|| theirs. 


One of these uprisings was led by a native named Silan. This 
man was not quite sane, and made many pretensions, such as that he was the 
earthly representative of divine power. Many of Simon de Anda’s followers 
deserted him to join Silan’s army, and for a time Silan was very successful 
against the Spanish. He turned the vicar-general of Ilocos Sur out of his 
house, and made the Augustine friars pay tribute to support the rebel forces. 
His brain was weak, however, and success seemed wholly to destroy his rea- 
son. He came to think that he was more than human, and then, of course, he 
began to make mistakes. 


At last Silan joined with the British against his own country. This opened the 
eyes of the Filipinos to his real nature. They saw that he was ready to betray 
them instead of leading them against their enemies, and at once they turned 
from him. In May, 1763, he was killed by a half-caste named Vicos, and the 
rebellion which he had led died out. 


There were other revolts in Luzon, however. Everywhere the people were 
ready, on any pretext, to take up arms against authority. They refused to pay 
tribute, and resented all demands of Spain upon them. Small riots kept break- 
ing out in the provinces, and the loyal troops were constantly marching about 
the island in pursuit of rebels. In all this petty warfare the Spanish lost 70 Eu- 
ropeans and 140 native soldiers, and fully 10,000 natives were slain. By the 
year 1765, however, the Catholics had the country again under control, and 
some degree of peace settled over the land. 
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There was still political strife in Manila, even though the people were no 
longer in revolt. This strife at last became very serious. A bitter quarrel also 
existed between the Augustine friars on the one hand, and the members of the 
Society of Jesus on the other. 


The Augustines were the first order of friars to send priests to the islands. 
Like all other leaders in the islands, they made many mistakes. The Jesuits 
had a college in Manila, San José College. The Jesuit priests were nearly all 
men learned in law and matters of government. 


Each party to this quarrel between the Catholic orders accused the other of 
cruelty to the natives. Each declared that the other was hindering the govern- 
ment in its rule, instead of helping to keep the peace. At last the trouble be- 
came so serious that, in 1768, the Jesuits left the archipelago. It was thought 
best for the peace of the country that they should go, and they remained away 
for ninety-one years. In 1859 the Society again came to the islands and took 
up its work among the people. 


At the time the Jesuits left, Governor-General José Raon was accused by the 
other Orders of favoring this Society. He was charged with telling the Jesuits 
state secrets, and on this charge was disgraced and sent home. Soon after- 
wards Simon de Anda, who was in Spain during this time, was made gover- 
nor-general, and came back to Manila. 


Anda took up the reins of government, confident that he was just the man to 
rule these islands. In this, however, he was mistaken. He was headstrong and 
imprudent. He was unwilling to forgive his enemies or to be advised by his 
friends. Indeed, his hasty temper and his lack of good sense before long 
turned his friends from him. He quarreled with the officers of the State, of the 
army, and of his own Church, and his rule was a stormy one. He soon wore 
himself out, and in 1776 he died in the hospital of San Juan de Dios, at Cavite. 


At this time new ideas of human rights and liberties were stirring the whole 
world. In Europe people were growing bolder and freer in their protests 
against tyranny. In America the colonies had begun the eight years’ war that 
was to free them from England’s unjust rule. In Mexico was growing the dis- 
content that only ended when Mexico had thrown off the yoke of Spain. Ev- 
erywhere the people were demanding freedom; but in the Philippine Islands a 
plan was forming to take from the natives still more of the little liberty they 
had. 


In the year 1778 Don José Basco y Vargas became governor-general of the ar- 
chipelago. He found business at a low ebb, and the country very poor. The 
treasury was nearly empty; the people had no money, and the industries of 
the country were almost at a standstill. 
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Vargas was in some ways a wise 
man. He saw that farming, and 
not trade, was the work that 
alone could bring prosperity to 
these islands. Farming, however, 
was neglected. The country 
could be very rich if the people 
would but give their attention to 
raising the crops that grow so 
readily here. Rice, cocoanuts, 
hemp, coffee, tea, sugar—all of 
which are things that the whole 
world uses—could be grown 
here, so that the islands under 
cultivation would rank with the 
rich countries of the earth. 


All this Vargas understood. He 
saw that great sums of money 
could be made off the land, and 
he resolved that it should be 
done. But, like others who had D. JOSE VASCO Y VARG AS. CONDE Dk: LA CONQL ISTA 
been in office before him, his ESTA ORR ESAS WATANES. 
thought was for Spain, instead of for the people. He cared nothing that the 
Filipinos, too, should share in whatever good might come to the country. 
There can, however, be no real prosperity in a country unless it is shared by 
all the people in it. One class cannot always go on getting good things while 
another goes without. This fact Vargas forgot. His plan for improving things 
concerned itself only with the good that should result to the royal Catholic 
treasury. He gave no thought to the effect the plan might have on the people. 


Tobacco had been grown in the Visayas from the beginning of Spanish rule. 
The Spaniards brought the seed with them from Mexico, and the plant was 
taken into China from these islands. Up to the time when Vargas came, the 
crop had never been a large one here, but under the system which he started 
it soon became the most important industry in the country. In 1781 the grow- 
ing and selling of tobacco on the island of Luzon was made a government mo- 
nopoly. This meant that no man might raise or sell a single leaf of tobacco 
without first having permission from the government. Before this, any man 
who wished to do so might raise as much tobacco as he could, and might sell 
it when and as he pleased. All this was now changed. The farmers on Luzon 
who had good tobacco land were compelled to raise this crop, or else forfeit 
the use of their land and its products for a term of years. 
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If a man refused to plant tobacco, his land was taken from him for three 
years, and another man might cultivate it. A law was also passed compelling 
the tobacco planters and laborers to work on the crop whenever labor was 
needed. 


The way in which the plan worked was very simple. The government made a 
contract with a planter for his crop. The price to be paid was based upon an 
estimate of what the land was likely to yield. If at harvest time the crop was 
less than this estimate, the planter had to pay a heavy fine. If, on the other 
hand, it was larger than had been estimated, he could not keep a single leaf 
for his own use; it must all be turned over to the Catholic officials, and what 
the government did not use was destroyed. 


This was very hard, and the power given to tobacco inspectors made it harder 
still. These officers had authority to look wherever they saw fit for hidden to- 
bacco. They might search the house of a tobacco grower, or even the persons 
of himself and his family, if they suspected him of hiding a few leaves for his 
own use. This worked much evil, and more than one inspector, in the early 
days of the system, was killed by an angry planter whose home and family he 
thus molested. 


The new system of tobacco-growing worked well for the authorities. Never be- 
fore had the treasury been so well filled. The royal dues were promptly paid, 
and for the first time in the history of Spain’s rule here, the colony seemed 
likely to become profitable to the Crown. The home government was de- 
lighted, and Vargas was much praised. 


The tobacco monopoly, however, laid a heavy hand upon the most useful class 
of Spain’s Filipino subjects. It oppressed the farmers and the land-owners. 
These are the people, in every country, who are most deeply interested in 
good government. They are the mainstay of national order and prosperity. 
When this class in any land suffers, no other can long remain prosperous. 


It was late in the day, moreover, for such a system to be inaugurated. It be- 
longed to a less enlightened age in the history of mankind, and in the end it 
cost Spain more than it ever profited her. The Filipino people were coming 

out of the darkness in which they had so long been kept. 


They were learning that mere blind revolt would help them none, and this 
knowledge was in itself of great worth. It is not in human nature to bear pa- 
tiently such wrongs as they now suffered, and the wrath of the people smol- 
dered, ready to break out at any moment. Whenever it did blaze up, there was 
trouble for Catholics and Filipinos alike. 
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CHAPTER XIII. THE CONSTITUTION OF 1812 


“=| n the year 1800, Spain, while still a proud nation, was no 
‘|| longer a powerful one. In earlier centuries she had led the 
‘| world in commerce, in the arts, and in science. Her scholars 
-¥-—~ || had been among the greatest in the world. Europe, when any 
-:] new enterprise was talked of, waited for Spain to take the lead 
in conquest regarding it. 


But, little by little, Spain fell behind other countries in the march of progress. 
Other nations improved their navies and their merchant ships, while Spain 
still clung to the old galleons of hundreds of years ago. She made no progress 
in her merchant service, nor much in her naval strength. Other nations were 
seeking trade and new chances for prosperity; Spain still kept her markets 
closed to the outside world. In the year 1800 she even passed a law forbidding 
foreigners to live in the Philippine Islands. Such a law could not be fully en- 
forced at that stage of the world’s progress, but Spain did succeed in keeping 
the port of Manila closed to outside commerce. 


Her colonies might not even trade freely with one another. Mexico might not 
send to the Philippines for goods, lest the Mexicans should buy less from 
Spain. Merchants in the Peninsula looked with great jealousy upon the grow- 
ing trade between the Philippines and America. Foreign merchants could not 
do business in Manila, and every effort was made to limit the trade in that 
port. Cuba, Porto Rico, and other Spanish colonies suffered, as well, from the 
harsh restrictions which the mother country put upon their trade. 


The government of the Philippine Islands had grown to be of the very worst 
sort. Many of the high officials were mere adventurers from Spain. They had 
no higher idea of right than their own wills; they neither loved nor under- 
stood the people, and they could not command the good will or the respect of 
the Filipinos. Many of the latter were superior in character and in education 
to the men who ruled the country, and the people were held in check by fear 
of the Catholics than by loyalty. 
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The government system of tobacco-growing early became a great source of 
trouble. Constant watching, heavy fines, imprisonment, even whipping, came 
to be necessary in order to hold the people to work on the tobacco crop, and 
much evil and injustice were done against the people by the Catholic officials 
who enforced these measures. 


As was to be expected, the people often rebelled. Serious riots happened 
among the tobacco growers in northern Luzon in 1807, and again in 1814. In 
these there was great loss of life among both Spanish and Filipinos. More- 
over, to add to the evil of forcing the people to grow tobacco, the government 
was very slow in paying the planters. 


Year after year these men were compelled either to raise tobacco or to give up 
their land, while they could get scarcely any return for their work. When at 
last the government made payment, it paid in treasury notes. These the peo- 
ple were forced by necessity to sell for almost nothing, to speculators who 
went about buying them up. 
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The islands suffered much from all these bad conditions, and the people be- 
came impatient and rebellious over the injustice heaped upon them by the 
Church. The American Revolution had had a marked effect upon all Europe. 
It had awakened ideas of liberty in the common people everywhere, and had 
set the whole world thinking about the rights of man. The freedom of this one 
country helped to insure the liberties of all other lands. Even in the far-off 
Philippines the echo was heard of the demand for that justice and decent 
treatment which is every man’s right. 


In England, in France, and in Germany, men were asking for a voice in their 
own government, and their demand was winning a hearing. Besides this, the 
people of Mexico had now begun the struggle which ended at last in their 
throwing off Spain’s yoke. 


By the year 1810 it was plain that it would no longer be possible to carry on 
the colony’s trade by means of the galleons to Mexico. The Spanish Cortes, 
therefore, passed a decree discontinuing these ships, and Manila merchants 
were given permission to fit out private ships, under the Spanish flag, for 
trade with America. 


The last state galleon left Manila for Acapulco in 1811. That same year saw the 
start of the first newspaper in the Philippines, and the beginning of an effort 
by the young men of Manila to bring about a better understanding between 
the colony and the mother country. About this time the cause of political lib- 
erty began to win a hearing in Spain. 


The Liberal Party was in power there, and a strong feeling for popular govern- 
ment was winning its way in the country. In 1809 the Supreme Council in 
Spain convened the famous Cortes de Cadiz, in which were assembled dele- 
gates from all Spain’s colonies—Cuba, Venezuela, the Philippines, etc. The 
Cortes some time later passed what is known in history as the Act of Constitu- 
tion of 1812. It gave to each of the colonies the right to send one or more rep- 
resentatives to the Cortes. The Filipino delegate who signed this Act of Con- 
stitution was Ventura de Los Reyes. 


The Act was sworn to by the proper officials in Manila in 1813, but soon after- 
wards was suspended. It came into force again, however, a few years later, 
and in 1820 the Cortes again admitted representatives from the Philippines. 
There were seventeen of these representatives, and they took part in the par- 
liamentary debates of 1822-1823. 


A short time afterwards the Constitution was again suspended by act of Ferdi- 
nand VII. A little later King Ferdinand died, and again two Filipino deputies 
sat in the Cortes. Filipino members also sat in the Cortes during the reign of 
Isabella II., but upon the opening of Parliament in 1837 it was voted to ex- 
clude them. Thus the dream of the Filipinos, of representation in the govern- 
ment, came to naught. 
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All this gave the people a taste of political freedom. The men who represented 
the islands in the Spanish Cortes came back to Manila full of the idea of equal 
rights for all. They preached this doctrine to the people, and their words 
found ready hearers. Soon, on Luzon, a group of young Filipinos and Mestizos 
gathered. Their aim was to bring about real reforms in the government, and 
to secure greater peace, prosperity, and liberty to the people. 


The discontent of the Filipinos began to be of a more intelligent sort, and to 
have a definite purpose. The people were coming to a clearer idea of what 
they wanted, and of the nature of the reforms needed in the country. At this 
time, too, foreigners began to do business in Manila. 
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England, by force of arms, had gained the right to trade with this port, and 
“the shut door” was no longer possible. Mexico had obtained her freedom 
from Spain, and the islands were now governed direct from the Peninsula. 
The independence of Mexico had a marked influence on the Filipinos in Lu- 
zon. They began to feel that they too might strike for their rights. They had no 
idea of winning independence, but they felt that they must have greater lib- 
erty. To meet this growing discontent more troops were asked for, and were 
sent from Spain. The King’s Regiment was reorganized from these, and a 
force of 10,000 men was kept in and about Manila. 


In the Visayas matters were different. The people there were farther from the 
capital. They knew little or nothing of the changes and the differences 
brought about by the Constitution of 1812. They had no idea of the meaning 
of the word “equality” as between themselves and their rulers. Most of them 
had never heard of the Constitution of 1812. They did not dream that political 
equality had ever been thought of for them. 


The colony was at this time troubled outwardly as well as within. Spain and 
England were at war, and the English were a source of danger and anxiety to 
the archipelago. Several expeditions had to be raised to fight off the British 
from various places on the islands, where they had set up headquarters. The 
Moros and the wild tribes of Mindanao were also giving trouble. They even 
came as far north as Manila, and carried off men and women into captivity in 
the south. 


Nevertheless, during all these troubled years, a number of useful works were 
undertaken and carried out by the government. In 1817 a royal decree was is- 
sued commanding that schools for Filipino boys and girls should be opened in 
all the Catholic convents. In 1820 the taxes were taken off, for ten years, from 
the natural and manufactured products of the islands sent to Spain, and an 
effort was made to revive the dying commerce of the country. 


In this same year there was a great cholera epidemic in Manila. Many natives, 
some 30,000, the accounts say, died of it; but only one foreigner, an English- 
man. The people got the idea that the foreigners had caused this epidemic by 
poisoning the water of the wells. They rose against the foreign residents, and 
killed all the English and French before the authorities could control them. 
There was a feeling among the Spanish in Manila that Governor-General 
Folgueras had not been as prompt as he might have been in quelling this up- 
rising. It was openly stated that he had made no effort to subdue the mob un- 
til the English and the French residents were killed. To defend himself against 
this accusation the governor-general made certain criticisms of the Spanish- 
American forces in the islands. He charged them with disloyalty, reeommend- 
ing that they be withdrawn, and replaced by a larger force to be sent from 
Spain. He represented to the home government that this was necessary, be- 
cause the Spanish-American troops could not be depended upon. 
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In 1822 a new governor-general, Sefior Juan Antonio Martinez, was sent out. 
With him came many officers and soldiers from the Peninsula. Following the 
advice of Folgueras, Martinez sent a number of persons to Spain, on the pre- 
text that they had conspired against the government. 


All this provoked a revolt of a part of the King’s Regiment, led by Captain No- 
vales, a Spanish-American. A fierce battle was fought in the streets of Manila 
on the night of June 1, 1823, and Folgueras was slain. However, order was fi- 
nally restored in the regiment. The leaders of the revolt were executed, and, 

as usual, the authorities seemed to think that the matter needed no further at- 
tention. 


SPANISH COLONIAL SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


On the night of June 1, 1823, Novales, along with other subordinates in the 
King's Regiment, went out to start a revolt. They seized the Governor-Gen- 
eral's Palace and other important government buildings. Failing to find the 
Governor-General, they killed the lieutenant governor and former governor- 
general Mariano Fernandez de Folgueras. They failed to seize Fort Santiago 
because Andrés’ brother Mariano refused to open its gates. At 5:00 pm of 
June 2, Novales, Ruiz, and 21 sergeants were executed by firing squad. In his 
last minutes, Novales declared that he and his comrades shall set an example 
of fighting for freedom. Mariano was initially to be executed as well for being 
Andrés’ brother, but the crowd pleaded for his freedom with the argument 
that he had saved the government from being overthrown. Mariano received a 
monthly pension of ?14, but went mad after the execution. 
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CHAPTER XIV. CHANGES IN THE ISLANDS 


on Juan Antonio Martinez was governor-general of the Philip- 
pines from 1822 to 1825. During his term of office he had 
{much to contend with, both from the foes of the people and 
j| from the foes of Spain. It was during his rule that the Constitu- 
4) tion of 1812 was done away with. The revolt headed by Captain 
= =] Novales was no sooner quelled than danger again threatened 
from the pirates of Sulu. These came against Manila, and so daring had they 
grown that they even captured and carried away the Padre-Provincial of the 
Recoletos and a number of other members of that order of friars. The captives 
were taken to Jol6, where they were held in ransom for the sum of $10,000. 
This money was raised in Manila, and the friars were released. 


After this outrage, Martinez sent Captain Alonzo Morgado, with the sea forces 
of the Philippines, to carry on warfare against the southern pirates. Morgado 
succeeded in driving them back from Manila, and really punished them very 
severely. It was not, however, until the year 1862, when the Spanish brought 
steam gunboats into use against them, that these pirates ceased to be a men- 
ace to the people of Luzon and the Visayas. 


Still the desire for greater political freedom grew among the young Filipino 
men. New teachers arose among them from time to time, and the spirit of dis- 
content spread farther and farther. In the year 1828 another revolt took place. 
It was headed by two brothers, Spanish-Americans, both officers in the Span- 
ish force in the Philippines. 


This revolt was put down, as all others had been; but it now became clear 
that, if peace was to be kept, the Spanish-American soldiers must go. Most of 
them had come from Mexico, which country was now independent of Spain, 
and they held ideas of liberty that were dangerous to Spanish rule in the 
Philippines. A large body of troops was now brought from Spain, and Spanish 
soldiers always after, while Spain ruled, made up the foreign force in the is- 
lands. 
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In this same year, 1828, a royal order was issued commanding the cultivation 
and protection of cotton in the islands. The seeds of this plant had years be- 
fore been brought over from Mexico, and the friars had tried to persuade the 
people to grow cotton; but they had not been very successful. The people did 
not yet know how useful cotton could be to them, or how great an industry 
cotton-growing in the islands might become. Now, however, the matter was 
given careful attention. Machinery was brought over for making thread and 
cloth from the cotton fiber, and every effort was made to protect and encour- 
age the new venture. 


Don Mariano Ricafort, the governor-general at that time, made a law forbid- 
ding foreigners to go into the provinces to buy goods or land. As early as 1809 
an English firm had been allowed to do business in Manila, and a number of 
foreigners were at this time in the city. The government tried to keep them as 
much as possible within the city, and to prevent them from mingling with the 
people in the provinces. 


Ricafort also tried to make the Filipinos understand that the Spanish were 
their friends, and that the government made laws for their help and protec- 
tion. But the people had become very distrustful. The Catholic Church seemed 
no longer able to reassure them, or to keep peace. There were small revolts, 
here and there in the islands, which the government was forced to put down. 
A rebellion in Bohol was only quelled after serious trouble, and at last more 
troops were sent out from Spain. 


It had become necessary for Spain to yield to the demands of other countries, 
and open the port of Manila to foreign vessels. These could now enter the har- 
bor, but they were compelled to pay double the regular port duties. It was 
growing harder and harder, in fact, for Spain to rule the islands in the old 
despotic fashion. 


Few of the natives could read or speak the Spanish language. This fact alone 
made it hard to help them; for still fewer Spanish ever took the trouble to 
learn the native tongues. The people, therefore, were for the most part igno- 
rant even of those laws which gave them rights and privileges. There were al- 
ways those in power whose interests were best served by this ignorance, and 
they took no pains to teach the people what the laws were. 


The country was now sunk in deep poverty, and the condition of the Filipinos 
was sad indeed. In 1836 the greed and bad government of Queen Christina of 
Spain had emptied the royal treasury, and she greatly needed money. She 
tried to have her officers wring more from the Philippines and her other 
colonies, but this they could not do. The colonies, richly as nature had gifted 
them, were almost drained of their wealth. 


The queen, therefore, agreed with Louis Philippe of France to hand over Cuba 
to France for the sum of 30,000,000 reals. In the agreement to this effect 
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there was also a clause offering to sell Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
to France for 10,000,000 reals more. If this agreement had gone through, it 
might have made a great change in the history of these islands; but it came to 
naught. 


The queen sent her minister, Comparvano, to France, to confer with the 
French king and his advisers, and there the Spaniard learned for the first time 
of the clause about the Philippine Islands. The French king wanted to bargain 
over this clause. He said that in view of all the trouble in the archipelago, and 
for various other reasons, the price named was too high. In fact, he refused to 
pay more than 7,000,000 reals, and declared that 10,000,000 reals was an 
outrageous price. Rather than pay it he would put the contract in the fire. 


The Spanish minister asked to see the contract. After looking at it, he said 
quietly, “Your Majesty is right; it is outrageous.” And taking the king at his 
word, he laid the paper on the fire. He meant that the price was outrageously 
small—not large, as the king had declared. He did a daring thing, but his 
courage saved Spain from the disgrace of such a poor bargain as the queen 
would have made. 


The following year trouble broke out anew in the Philippines. For the first 
time in the history of the Catholic Church in the islands the people demanded 
that the Spanish friars should be replaced by native priests. They were deter- 
mined to have men of their own blood to minister its offices to them. This 
trouble had been growing for years, and now that it was given open expres- 
sion it became serious indeed. 


In 1841 a very grave insurrection broke out in Tayabas. It was headed by a na- 
tive named Apolinario de la Cruz, who styled himself “king of the Tagals.” He 
claimed supernatural powers, and by false representations succeeded in rais- 
ing a following of some 3,000 Filipinos. With these he went to war against the 
friars. He murdered the alcalde of Tayabas Province, and made the people be- 
lieve that when they attacked the Spanish, the earth would open and swallow 
up the foe. 


The Spaniards could muster but about 400 soldiers, and as many more coast 
guards and irregular forces. They marched out against Apolinario and his fol- 
lowers, however, and defeated them, although there was great loss of life on 
both sides. In Manila at this time was a regiment of Tagal soldiers from 
Tayabas. These soldiers mutinied, and would have joined Apolinario, but 
were shot down by the Spanish troops before they could leave the garrison. 


Apolinario himself was of unsound mind, and when his followers began to see 
this, they fell away from him. If the revolted Tagal regiment had succeeded in 
joining him, his defeat might have been delayed; but in the end he must have 
been overcome. In all such encounters with the Filipinos, the Spaniards had 
the advantage of better organization. The troops were well drilled and trained 
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to obey, and their leaders were skilled in warfare. With no army organization 
and no outside aid the Filipino people were helpless to maintain their rights. 
Nevertheless, it is not in the nature of men to submit tamely to injustice or 
oppression, and it is no matter for surprise that though each new revolt was 
promptly put down, the spirit of liberty constantly urged the people on to new 
attempts to gain some measure of freedom. From now on, these attempts be- 
came more frequent and more desperate. 


TAGALOCS PLANTING RICH TO THE SOUND OF MUSIC. 


1698 WValolos, Congress In Catholic Ghurch 
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a] he situation in the archipelago was now very grave indeed, and 
:/ the authorities in Manila began to see that something must be 
;:]] done to meet the ever-growing discontent of the people. A little 
more liberty given at this time might have changed that dis- 
¢:|| content to gratitude. If the people could have believed that the 
==) Spaniards desired their good, they might have worked with the 
Catholics for the benefit of the whole country. 


But there was lack of trust and understanding on both sides, and because of 
this still harsher laws were made by the Spanish in their efforts to put down 
rebellion. One of these laws provided for a rigid examination of all books 
printed in the native tongues. Such books as did not please the authorities 
were condemned and burned. With regard to all books printed in the Tagal 
language, this censorship was kept up until the end of Spanish rule. 


Efforts were also made to keep the islands from closer communication with 
the outside world. In 1849 a royal order again forbade foreigners to go into 
the provinces. In this year the governor-general, Narciso de Claveria, orga- 
nized a police force for Manila and the provinces. This force was called “The 
Order of Safety for Manila.” The alcalde of a province had before that had the 
sole right to trade with the people of his province. Under the new law, how- 
ever, any Spaniard or Filipino who wished to do so might trade freely in the 
provinces. 


The people in the islands still had serious trouble with the pirates from Min- 
danao and the Sulu archipelago. These pirates had regular fleets, and a mili- 
tary force as strong as that of the Spaniards themselves, and they had become 
a source of constant danger to commerce and to the liberty of the people. So 
great damage did they do, that for four years the government was obliged to 
remit all tribute in the island of Negros, one of the richest of the agricultural 
islands. The ravages of these pirates had made the people so poor that they 
were scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life. 
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The danger from this source at last became so great that trade between the is- 
lands was at a standstill. The merchants of Manila therefore took action in 
self-defense, and brought steamboats over from Europe. These were safe, as 
the pirates, in their slower-going ships, could not overtake them; but the 
towns lying along the coast were still subject to raids. In 1848 Governor-Gen- 
eral Claveria sent out an expedition to the islands of Balanguengui, a group in 
the Sulu archipelago, where most of the pirates had their homes. This expedi- 
tion destroyed the towns of the pirates, burned their ships, and took many 
captives. 


Two or three years later Governor-General Urbiztondo went with an expedi- 
tion against the pirates, and made a strong attack on the city of Jold. This ex- 
pedition consisted of four regiments of artillery and a native battalion drawn 
from among the people of Cebu. This island had suffered greatly from pirate 
raids, and it is said that the wives of these Cebuans declared that they would 
not receive their husbands back again if they ran away from the foe. This 
threat may have had some effect, for the men fought with great bravery and 
gave the pirates such a severe punishment that there were no further attacks 
for several years. 


Some years later, in 1860, when Don Fernando de Norzagaray was governor- 
general, eighteen steam gunboats were sent out from Spain. With these the 
Spanish forces in the archipelago were able completely to defeat the pirates 
and to put an end to the outrages that had cost the islands so much in prop- 
erty and in lives. In 1854 there was an uprising in Nueva Ecija. This uprising 
was headed by a Spanish-Mestizo named Cuesta, a young man of great ability 
and promise. He had been educated in Spain, and while there had been re- 
ceived at court, and had even been shown great favor by Queen Isabella. He 
had been much with members of the Liberal Party, then gaining strength in 
Spain, and had caught the new ideas of political freedom and human rights. 


Cuesta came home with an earnest desire to help his people. He was made 
commandante of carabineros in Nueva Ecija, but before he had been long in 
command he incited his troops to rebellion. They attacked the Spanish offi- 
cials in the province, and made war upon the friars. The revolt was put down, 
however, and Cuesta, with several others, was executed. Still others, who had 
been concerned in the uprising, were banished from the country. All these 
things increased the anxiety of the Spanish over the situation in the Philip- 
pines. Young Filipino men were discouraged from going to Spain; students in 
the seminarios who desired to leave these schools and finish their education 
in Spain were refused permission to do so. The country was poor and was 
overrun with bandits. Natives guilty of minor offenses against the law were 
treated so severely that they took to the jungle, becoming outlaws. Every- 
where oppression and tyranny ruled, with all the evils that these bring in their 
train. 
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The tobacco monopoly was killing all other agricultural enterprise, and the 
Chinese control of the trades and small business industries was keeping the 
people from earning money at these. The Filipinos had for some years real- 
ized the evil of allowing the Chinese thus to monopolize the trades and minor 
occupations, but they were powerless at that time to prevent such monopoly. 
They could not conduct this business for themselves; the Spanish had never 
been a trading people, and the islanders had had no chance to learn business 
methods from them. 


The Spanish government in the islands had always been military, but in 1860 

a civil government was formed for the province of Manila. Civil government is 
government by laws upheld by civil, or citizen, officials, instead of by military 

force. It punishes offenders through the courts, instead of by armed power. 


In this same year, by command of the governor-general, the Parian, the great 
building where nearly all the Chinese in Manila were quartered, was de- 
stroyed. This act of the government was bitterly opposed by the Chinese and 
by some others; but it was carried out, in spite of great difficulties. The only 
reminder of the Parian now left is the Parian Gate, which gives entrance to 
the walled city near the point where the building once stood. 


These years were marked, as i 
well, by numerous severe earth- |e. 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. 
One or two new volcanoes were 
formed, and there were great 
disturbances in Luzon and the 
islands near by. Ini863came_ j 
the great earthquake of Manila— § 
the severest that the country has 
ever known. Thousands of peo- 
ple were killed in the city and thef As ; 
surrounding country. The cathedral was destroyed, and the city w was redced 
to a mere mountain of ruins. Only the great wall, St. Augustine Church, and a 
few other structures withstood the shock. 


After this, trouble deepened for the country. The treasury was drained to re- 
build the city; the land was pinched to the last possible limit to raise tribute 
for the Crown; and the people were nearly desperate. The government could 
not meet its payments, but insisted upon the tobacco crop being cultivated 
each year; and great quantities of tobacco had to be sold to raise money for 
the needs of the moment. In 1864 lightning set fire to the general storehouse 
of tobacco and caused a loss of $2,000,000 to the colonial treasury. 


In 1867 the “Guardia Civil” was formed, for the purpose of capturing the ban- 
dits who overran the country. These bandits had come to be as great a source 
of danger as the pirates had been, and in 1869 the peril of the situation was 
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increased by a proclamation made by Governor-General Torre. This procla- 
mation offered free pardon to all bandits who should present themselves to 
the government within three months. This was a great opportunity for the ill- 
disposed people of the provinces. Hundreds of them became bandits and en- 
tered upon a three months’ term of robbery and outrage, sure of pardon at 
any time they might present themselves before the governor. It became nec- 
essary to organize a special guard, which was called “Torre’s Guard,” to go 
against this great mob of outlaws. 


But in spite of murmurings, dis- 
content, and suffering among 
the people, the work of building 
up the city, and of making im- 
provements in and about 
Manila, went steadily on. The 
palace was rebuilt, work was be- 
gun upon the cathedral, and 
many public works were under- 
taken. In 1865 a municipal 
school, in charge of the Sisters of 
Charity, was founded, and a nor- 
mal school for teachers was 
opened in Manila under the charge of the Catholic Jesuits, who had returned 
to the country in 1859, after an absence of nearly one hundred years. The civil 
government, which had recently been formed in Manila Province, supported 
this school. 


In 1868 Queen Isabella II. of Spain was deposed, and the government that 
followed her was of a revolutionary nature, founded on republican principles. 
While this government prevailed, an Assembly of Filipinos and Mestizos was 
formed in Manila. Its members, who were persons born in the islands, hoped 
to bring about certain reforms in the local government. They had the power of 
voting reforms for the colony, subject to the will of the home government. 


They outlined many reforms which were needed in the islands, and tried to 
gain for them the attention of the home government. But the influence of the 
conservative party, both at home and in the colony, prevailed. It was not long 
before the monarchy was again in power, and then this Philippine Assembly 
died. 


The Filipinos had had a taste of self-government, and it was hard for them to 
go back into bondage. It was not possible that they should again submit pa- 
tiently to the oppression which they had borne for so many years. The spark 
which Spain herself had kindled no power on earth could extinguish, and the 
little fire of liberty burned on, waiting for the moment when it should burst 
into a great flame. 
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CHAPTER XVI. THE INSURRECTION AT CAVITE 


“=| n 1872 took place what is now known as the Cavite insurrec- 
|| tion. This uprising had in itself no real importance; it only 
\@')| gained importance because of the attention which was paid to 
“f-—~ || it. The cause of the revolt was the desire of the people for na- 
|] tive priests. There was a party among the native clergy whose 
=! leaders were demanding that the Catholic friars should be for- 
bidden to act as parish priests, and should be made to give up certain benefits 
to which they were not entitled. 


The native party had some right on its side in these demands. A treaty had 
been made at Trent, some years before, defining the positions and rights of 
the clergy in the islands. Under this treaty the Catholic friars were not entitled 
to act as parish priests. They asked this privilege from Pope Pius IX, however, 
and it was granted them. As a result the Filipino clergy could act only in infe- 
rior positions, as assistants and lay readers. They enjoyed but few of the 

rights and dignities of their calling. 


The leader of the native clergy who were demanding their rights was a priest 
named José Burgos. He was native born, and a man of great strength and dig- 
nity of character. It is not believed that he, or the priests who were among his 
followers, really incited the revolt at Cavite. He had, however, many enemies, 
and these succeeded in making him appear to be guilty. 


But whatever the origin of the uprising, it went wrong through a mistake 
about signals. A number of the native soldiery were concerned in the affair, 
and were to have aided the plotters in Manila. It was agreed that certain men 
in Manila should get everything ready, and send up a rocket, by which signal 
those at Cavite would know that the time had come to act. It happened, how- 
ever, that one night in the latter part of January a Catholic fiesta was held in 
one of the suburbs of Manila. Fireworks were set off, and these the soldiers at 
Cavite mistook for the signal of attack. They therefore seized the arsenal at 
Cavite, and attacked the Europeans living in and about the town. 
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When it was too late to undo their action, they discovered the mistake. Their 
friends at Manila had no idea what was taking place. They did not come to the 
aid of the revolters at Cavite, and when they learned the news, there was no 
time to gather their forces. The loyal troops were called out, and the trouble 
was put down in two days. 


All might even yet have gone well with the country if this matter could have 
been allowed to rest right there. The government, however, saw fit to regard 
this uprising as of grave importance. All who were suspected of a part in it 
were severely punished; many were shot, and three of the native priests were 
garrotted. These priests were Dr. Burgos, Dr. Mariano Gomez, and Dr. Jac- 
into Zamora. As to their guilt, there will always be a doubt, and to this day the 
native clergy declare that these men were innocent of planning the revolt. 


These executions made the people desperate. The secret societies which had 
been forming all over Luzon had up to this time been merely local lodges of 
the great society of Freemasons. Now they were turned into political societies, 
with a definite aim, and that aim was to win greater liberty for the Filipinos. 
These societies afterwards played a very important part in the history of the 
islands. 


Shortly after the uprising at Cavite, another revolt occurred in Zamboanga; 
but this was put down with the help of the Moros. After the Cavite insurrec- 
tion, the native regiment of artillery was disbanded, and a regiment of ar- 
tillery from the Peninsula was brought to the islands. 
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Inspite of allthese distur. SS aa 


ieee ee i ibe | ected by enor sronguton 
few years. The ports of Legaspi, — 
Tacloban, and Leyte were 
opened to foreign commerce in| 
1873-1874, and in 1875 the fa- , 
mous Bridge of Spain across | 
the Pasig River, in Manila, was 
built and thrown open for pub- 
lic use. The opening of the Suez 
Canal was a helpful thing to the 
commerce of the Philippines, 
and under wise and just gov- 
ernment there might have been 
a time of prosperity for the 
country. 


In 1877 Don Domingo Mori- 
ones y Morillo became gover- 
nor-general. When he arrived 
in Manila, the King’s Regi- 
ment, the mainstay of the 
Spanish forces in the islands, 
was in revolt. This revolt had 
been kept a secret by the retiring governor-general, for fear of the result if the 
natives should learn the truth. The new Catholic governor-general had the 
regiment lined up and numbered. When this had been done, every tenth man 
was taken off to be shot next morning. Moriones was afterwards persuaded to 
spare many of these men, but the ringleaders were all shot; some others were 
put into prison for long terms, and about fifty of them were sent back to Spain 
in disgrace. 


Over a hundred years before, a patriotic governor-general, Don Fernando 
Carriedo, had left a fund to provide the city with a suitable water supply. This 
money was to be kept at interest until the fund grew large enough for the pur- 
pose, and it had increased so much that work should have been begun a good 
many years before. But those having the money in charge were not willing to 
give it up, and it was only after a bitter struggle that Governor-General Mori- 
ones was able to get Carriedo’s wishes carried out. Moriones also did what he 
could to get appropriations from the treasury to pay off the tobacco growers, 
whose condition was at this time pitiful. They had not been paid for some 
years, while at the same time they were not allowed to grow any other crop. In 
1881 this tobacco monopoly of the Catholics, which had worked such wrong 
to the people, was ended by royal decree of King Alfonso XII. 
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In 1880 there was a violent earthquake in Manila. The disturbances lasted 
from the 14th of July to the 25th of the same month, and did a great deal of 
damage in the city, causing loss of property and life. The people were reduced 
to such a state of terror that they dared not live in the better class of houses in 
Manila, but took to the nipa huts in the suburbs. These houses were less dan- 
gerous because of their light structure. This same year cable communication 
was set up between Spain and Manila. 


In 1881 Governor-General Primo de Rivera came to office. One of the first 
things he did was to organize an expedition against the Igorrotes of northern 
Luzon; but, like all other attempts to subdue these people, this expedition was 
a failure. The Spanish Catholic soldiers who took part in it left behind them 
among the Igorrotes such a record for cruelty and violence that to this day 
most of these people hate the sight of a Catholic white man. 


There was trouble enough for the people during Rivera’s rule. In 1882 a 
cholera epidemic broke out in Manila, and in less than three months 30,000 
people died in the city and its suburbs and throughout the province. There 
were also several typhoons of unusual violence, and a terrifying eruption of 
Mayon volcano, which lasted for many months. 


In 1883 Joaquin Jovellar y Soler, who had won a name for himself as the 
“peacemaker” in Cuba, became governor-general of the Philippines. He was 
well received by the Spanish, and made some attempt to bring about reforms 
in the country. The old-time tribute, the cause of so many revolts among the 
people, was replaced by the “cedula personal,” or paper of identity, which ev- 
ery inhabitant above eighteen years of age was compelled to have. 
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During his time, there were small outbreaks among the people, and threats of 
a general insurrection, which led to more troops being sent out from the 
Peninsula. It became necessary now to have Spanish troops almost alto- 
gether, as the native soldiers could not be depended upon to fire on their own 
people. By now there was coming to the front in the islands a considerable 
body of thoughtful young men. These were beginning to demand greater lib- 
erty for the Filipinos. In the Visayas, Graciano Lopez Jaena had become a 
teacher of the people. This man has been called the “John the Baptist of the 
Visayas.” 


The people in that part of the country were in a position even more hopeless 
than were those in Luzon. They knew little or nothing of what was going on in 
the northern islands. They had no leaders of their own, but were dominated 
by different parties among their rulers. These parties were constantly quarrel- 
ing among themselves and with the government at home. Between these fac- 
tions the people lay like corn between the millstones, crushed almost beyond 
hope of ever attaining the smallest human rights. 


Jaena was born in Jaro, near Iloilo, and was a student in the Catholic semi- 
nario there. Like many young men of his time, he desired to go to Spain and 
finish his studies. The friars had taken alarm at the number of young Filipino 
men who were doing this, and they refused Jaena permission to leave his 
studies at the seminario. They claimed that, as he was one of their students, 
they had a right to dictate how he should dispose of his life, and where he 
should pursue his studies. An action so arbitrary and unjust as this was not to 
be borne by a young man of any spirit. Jaena left the seminario without the 
permission of his teachers, went to Manila, and from there to Spain. 


In Madrid he made the acquaintance of a number of members of the Liberal 
Party, who listened willingly to what the young man had to say, and made 
great efforts to get him an audience with the Ministers of State. For a time he 
was well received in Spain, but the Liberal Party fell into discredit at court, 
and Jaena was unable to gain a hearing for any of the reforms that were so 
dear to his heart. He lived in great poverty in Madrid, forced to do menial 
work to maintain himself. He was never able to get back to his own country, 
for which he suffered so much, but died in Madrid while still a comparatively 
young man. He left a great many writings which are well known throughout 
the Visayas. His name is as much honored in that part of the country as is the 
name of Rizal everywhere in the Philippines. 


Dr. José Rizal y Mercado will never be forgotten while there are patriotic Fil- 
ipinos left to keep his memory alive. He was a native of Calamba, in Laguna 
Province, and was born in the early sixties. He was graduated from the Jesuit 
College in Manila, and from there he went to Europe, where he studied 
medicine. He was graduated from Madrid University as Doctor of Medicine 
and Philosophy. 
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Afterwards he went to Paris and to several German universities, from one of 
which he took another degree. In Germany he became greatly interested in 
the socialistic movement of the day. He mingled freely with the German stu- 
dents, among whom he was very popular, and shared in their ideas of human 
rights and political liberty. He was a true Catholic, but he longed to see his 
country freed from the narrow Catholic rule which had made civil govern- 
ment in the Philippines a farce. 


The influence of the Orders in the islands had become known even in Spain as 
a hurtful thing for the country. As far back as the year 1870 the Spanish Min- 
ister of State, in a formal report, had recommended that the friars be removed 
from charge of the schools in the islands. Now the demand was becoming 
general that their places should be taken by secular priests who were natives 
of the country. Rizal believed that it would be necessary to send the Orders 
out of the Philippines before the country could ever be prosperous. While 
abroad he wrote a novel entitled “Nolle me Tangere,” in which he showed 
plainly the hatred of the friars and the people toward one another. This novel 
was written in the Spanish language, but was published in Germany. While 
Rizal was living as a student in France, he wrote another political novel, “E] 
Filibustero.” 


Later he returned to the islands, 
and there did notable work in 
his profession of medicine. He 
became actively interested in the 
condition of the country, as well. 
In his own town he led a party 
which demanded of the Domini- 
can Order that it show title 
deeds to a large tract of agricul- 
tural land of which it had pos- 
session. This brought down 
upon him the opposition of the 
Catholic friars, and he found it 
wise to return to Europe. In his 
absence his relatives and many 
of the chief families with whom 
he had been friendly in his town 
were persecuted, and forcibly 
driven from the lands which 
they had rented from the reli- 
gious Orders. Their holdings 
were given to Catholics, and they 
received no compensation for 
their losses. 
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In 1893 Rizal went to Hong-Kong, meaning to settle there and practise his 
profession. A little later he was given to understand that it would be safe for 
him to come back to Manila, and he came. When he reached the customs 
house at Manila, his baggage was rigidly searched, and it was claimed that 
among his effects were found a number of disloyal pamphlets. Among these 
were some proclamations which it was claimed he had written for the purpose 
of starting a revolt among the natives. 


It is not common sense to believe that Rizal had any of these things in his 
trunk, and it is now generally understood that they were placed there by those 
who did the searching. His enemies demanded that he should be executed as 
a traitor, but the governor-general would not give him up to them. Instead he 
was banished to northern Mindanao, where for four years he lived very qui- 
etly. He practised medicine there among the people, and many foreigners 
came from over the sea to consult him. He performed several remarkable op- 
erations upon the eyes during these years. 


Then the Cuban troubles broke out, and, to prove his loyalty to Spain, Dr. 
Rizal asked permission to go to Cuba as an army doctor in the Spanish forces. 
This favor was granted him July 28, 1896. He went up to Manila by way of 
Cebu, just at the time of the outbreak of 1896. He was the idol of the people; 
everywhere his countrymen were talking about him, and looking to him as a 
leader; his name brought them hope and strengthened their courage. By them 
he was regarded as the future liberator of the race, and to them he repre- 
sented the promise of liberty. 


All this so alarmed his enemies that they declared it dangerous to have him in 
Manila. He was at once put on board the Spanish cruiser Castilla, and from 
there transferred to the mail steamer Isla de Panay, bound for Barcelona. He 
carried letters of recommendation to the Ministers of War and of the 
Colonies, which were sent to him by General Blanco with a personal letter. 


His enemies were determined to have his life, and he was cabled at Barcelona 
to return at once to the islands. Certain accusations were made against him, 
and he was thrown into prison at the Fortress of Montjierat in Spain, until a 
steamer should return to the islands. Then he was sent back to Manila, a state 
prisoner, isolated from all but his jailers. 


He was brought to trial for sedition and rebellion before a court-martial of 
eight captains, with a lieutenant-colonel presiding; but there was no testi- 
mony against him. How could there be? The facts show that it was quite im- 
possible for Rizal to have had anything to do with the revolution of 1896. He 
had been a prisoner of state, in seclusion, for years. He had had no communi- 
cation with the people of Luzon, and there was nothing to show that he had 
taken any part in the revolt. But he had been condemned beforehand, and of 
all the cruel acts of Catholic Governor-General Polavieja, the cruelest was his 
decree for the execution of this man. 
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There were but a few 
days between Rizal’s sen- 
tence and his death. He 
was engaged to marry 
Miss Josephine Taufer, 
the adopted daughter of 
an American gentleman 
who had been a patient of 
Rizal’s in Hong-Kong, 
and to her he was mar- 
ried on the day of his exe- 
cution. 


He was shot at six o’clock 
in the morning of Decem- 
ber 30, 1896, and an im- 
mense crowd gathered on 
the Luneta to witness 
that terrible sacrifice. 


His widow joined the in- 
surgents. She was 
“}present at the battle of 
|Silang, and fled with the 
Jrest before the Spanish, 
4 tramping through 
' .- {twenty-three villages on 
_ + ther way to the northern 
provinces. 


She was at last banished from the country by Governor-General Polavieja. 
During the American occupation she returned for a time to the islands whose 
welfare was so dear to her martyred husband. Later she went to Hong-Kong, 
where she died, in March, 1902. 


The name of José Rizal is now hailed with honor. The government has made 
the anniversary of his birth a public holiday, and it is observed yearly in the 
public schools of the archipelago. 
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-]| hen the Jesuits left Manila in 1768, the missions which they 

F had founded were given to the Recoletos. In 1859 the Jesuits 

-f-3|| came back to the islands. These missions, for which the Society 

i}, || had worked so hard in years gone by, were returned to it, and 

+7'|| other places were made for the Recoletos. This was done at the 
— expense of the native priests, and the people resented it. The 

feeling was growing among them that the native clergy were not fairly treated, 

and the installing of Catholic friars in their places increased that feeling. 


A feeling of national life, such as they had never before known, was awaken- 
ing among the Filipinos. The many languages spoken among them, and the 
tribal differences which existed in the country, did more than anything else to 
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keep the Filipino people in subjection. Not until they are a united people, with 
one language, and with a common desire for the welfare of their country, can 
they take the place which they should hold among the peoples of the world. 
This the more enlightened among them were coming to see, and were making 
a steady effort to unite the tribes in a demand for reform. 


In this effort the secret societies played a large part. These societies were in 
the beginning Catholic Masonic lodges. The first of them in the Philippines 
was founded at Cavite in 1860. Only Spaniards were members at the outset, 
but in time Filipinos and Mestizos were admitted. Later the members began 
to take an interest in politics, and little by little the Masonic lodges came to be 
the gathering places of thinkers and reformers. The people were bent upon 
securing reforms in the government of the islands. 


It was impossible to get justice in any court in the archipelago. Every public 
officer knew that good service and an honorable record would not serve to 
keep him in office if anyone who had more influence than he wished his posi- 
tion. Corruption, bribery, and dishonesty were the order in the government. 
All classes were taxed to the utmost limit, and the country was in a state of 
wretchedness through misrule. The Filipinos themselves had no rights which 
anyone seemed bound to respect. 


The people remembered with bitterness those noble words of the Cortes 
which declared, in the Constitution of 1812: “The countries and provinces of 
America and Asia are and ought always to have been an integral part of the 
Spanish monarchy. Their natives and free inhabitants are equal in rights and 
privileges to those of the Peninsula.” What the reformers sought was not sep- 
aration from the mother country Spain. They desired only that Filipinos 
should be recognized as among her citizens, and entitled to the rights which 
this declaration of the Cortes said were theirs. 


After the revolt at Cavite, a new secret society was formed, known as the 
Katipunan or Association of the Sons of the Country. One of the passwords of 
this society was “Gom-bur-za.” This word is made up of a part of the name of 
each one of the native padres executed because of that trouble at Cavite— 
Gomez, Burgos, and Zamora. The Katipunan was composed of the common 
people. It numbered many thousands of members, who stood ready to give 
their lives for the good of the Philippines, and it was probably more responsi- 
ble than any other one thing for the great uprising of 1896. 


In 1895 trouble broke out among the Moros in the south, and in that year the 
Spanish began what is known as the Marauit campaign in Mindanao. This 
was an expedition against the Moros, under the command of Governor-Gen- 
eral Blanco himself. This campaign proved a great surprise to the Moros, who 
were finally overpowered by a division of the Spanish troops commanded by 
Brigadier-General Gonzales Parrado. The campaign lasted for three months, 
and was a complete success. 
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MUNTINLUPA 


After this, in order that the government might keep order there, it was de- 
cided to settle the country in the Marauit district with families from Luzon 
and the other northern islands. This decision hastened the downfall of the 
Spanish in the Philippines. At first the Filipino people were invited to go and 
live in this conquered territory, but no one accepted the invitation. It sounded 
smooth and fair; but it meant leaving friends and home and security for peril, 
hardship, and doubtful adventure. So, as the unwillingness of the people was 
seen, the invitation was made more urgent, and took the form of an order. 
This order, however, was only sent to the provinces where the secret Catholic 
societies were supposed to be strongest. It caused great dissatisfaction among 
the Filipinos, who quickly understood its meaning. Many left their homes and 
went to live in the mountains to avoid trouble. 


The government now made still greater effort, and in 1895 and 1896 there 
was a systematic persecution of the people to get them to go south. This per- 
secution proved too much for even Filipino patience, and in the spring of 
1896 the Katipunan sent a petition to Japan, asking the Mikado to annex the 
Philippine Islands to Japan. It is said that 5,000 Filipinos signed this peti- 
tion. The emperor of Japan sent the petition to Spain, and in this way the 
names of all these petitioners became known to the government. The powers 
at Manila, however, did not dare to act at once, but waited their time; and the 
punishment, when it came, was all the more severe for the delay. 
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At this time all the Spaniards in Manila knew that some great uprising was 
planned among the people. The government, however, realized the mistake 
that had been made in paying too much attention to the revolt at Cavite, and 
it now made the greater mistake of not paying enough attention to this trou- 
ble. 


On July 5, 1896, an officer of the Guardia Civil reported that over 14,000 men 
in the valley of Pasig were pledged to revolt. Still nothing was done about this 
by the Spanish until a month later, when a large number of revolutionary 
flags and ammunition were found at Taal. Governor-General Blanco then or- 
dered some arrests to be made. 


By this time the Katipunan had its plans nearly completed. There was to have 
been an uprising on the 20th of August; but, on the night before, the plot was 
discovered by Father Mariano Gil, an Augustine friar, the parish priest at 
Tondo. The authorities then realized for the first time that the Katipunan was 
a political society, and Governor-General Blanco cabled the fact to Madrid. 


The garrison at Manila numbered only 1,500 men, many of whom were na- 
tives and not to be depended upon for help; so that General Blanco did not 
dare to take the field against the rebels. Nevertheless, arrests were made 
daily, and the prisons were full to overflowing. Among the prisoners were 
some of the leading Filipinos of Luzon, many of whom were merely suspected 
of disloyalty to the government. 


Much time was lost by the Spanish because General Blanco was unwilling to 
use force until every honorable means of bringing about peace had been ex- 
hausted. He felt, moreover, that his army was too small to justify an advance 
against the rebels, and so he cabled to Madrid for help. In return he got word 
that 2,000 men, two gunboats, and large stores of arms and ammunition 
were to be sent at once. 


By August 30 the uprising was in full force. The rebels were gathered at San 
Juan del Monte, a suburb of Manila, where the first battle was fought. This 
took place between the Filipinos under command of Sancho Valenzuela and 
three others, and some native cavalry and members of the Guardia Civil. The 
Filipinos were driven back, and on that day martial law was proclaimed in 
Manila and in the provinces about the bay. Later the rebel leaders at San Juan 
were shot on the Luneta. This was the first of many executions which took 
place from week to week afterwards, until the green lawn of the Luneta was 
saturated with patriot blood. 


Now there was war in earnest between the Spanish and the Filipinos. The re- 
bellion was growing daily, and the cream of Manila society was in the jails. 
Governor-General Blanco was still inclined to look upon the uprising as 
merely local, and not to regard it seriously; but he was constantly urged to se- 
vere measures by certain of his advisers. 
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They desired that all rebels caught should be put to death at once, and there 
seemed no length to which their vindictive spirit was not willing to go. The 
newspapers of Manila were forbidden to speak of the uprising, or to use the 
words “rebellion” or “rebel.” The matter was treated as of slight importance, 
and the natives engaged in the insurrection were spoken of as bandits. This 
was also the tone which Governor-General Blanco adopted in all the 
despatches which he sent to the home government. 


Province after province declared with the rebels, until all southern Luzon was 
in revolt. Cavite Province had become the center of the uprising, and Emilio 
Aguinaldo, formerly a schoolmaster at Cavite, came to the front as a leader. 
He was a native of the city of Cavite, born March 22, 1869, and at this time 
was about twenty-seven years old. 


On October 1 a steamer arrived from Spain with a battalion of marines, which 
was warmly welcomed by the Spaniards. The next day came another steamer 
with more troops, and after that a large number of men came, until, before 
the trouble was over, there were 28,000 Spanish soldiers in the islands. 
These, however, were raw drafts. The trouble in Cuba had taken all of Spain’s 
fighting men, and she had nothing to send to the Philippines but boys. These 
young soldiers were undrilled, without uniforms, and but poorly armed. 


The Filipinos were no better off than the Spanish troops. They were hardier, 
but they were even more poorly armed. They had some rifles, but most of 
their guns were made of gas or water pipe wrapped with telegraph wire. They 
had cannon made from boiler tubes and from old bells and other metal. But 
they were determined and courageous, and were fighting for what was dearer 
to them than life—the decent treatment to which every free man is entitled at 
the hands of his government. 


The Spanish Catholics treated all Filipinos captured with great cruelty. From 
time to time suspects were sent in from the provinces, bound hand and foot; 
they were hauled up from the holds of vessels with chain and hook, and dis- 

charged as cargo, like bales of hemp. 


The rainy season set in, and General Blanco had not the force at his command 
which his successor had afterwards. The native troops were not to be de- 
pended upon, and it was almost impossible for the few Spanish soldiers to get 
about the country. He contented himself, therefore, with keeping the rebels 
out of Manila. 


In December, 1896, the governor-general went back to Spain. At that time the 
total European force in the islands was 10,000 men. They held the arsenals at 
Cavite, and the city of Manila; but the rebels were strongly entrenched 
throughout the peninsula of Cavite and in Laguna Province. “At that time,” 
says Forman, the historian, “I was informed by the secretary of the military 
court that there were 4,700 individuals awaiting trial by court-martial.” 
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General Camilo Polavieja was sent out to the Philippines as governor-general 
in Blanco’s stead. He arrived in June, 1896, and at once set to work to put 
down the rebellion. He was an energetic military leader, a man who had him- 
self risen from the ranks. He had been in Cuba, and his experience there en- 
abled him to see at once how serious was the state of things in the Philip- 
pines. On the ship with him came 500 troops, under command of General 
Lachambre, and on another ship 1,500 more. Others quickly followed, so that 
in a short time there were 28,000 fighting Europeans in the islands. 


It was now the dry season, and General Lachambre at once took the field 
against the rebels in Cavite Province. The Filipinos at this time expressly de- 
clared that they were fighting, not Spain, but the dominion of the Spanish 
Catholic friars. Their battle cry was, “Long live Spain! Down with the priests!” 
The campaign was conducted very well on the part of the Spanish. Their 
troops were better armed than the Filipinos, and were well commanded, 
while the rebels had no trained military officers to plan their battles. The Fil- 
ipinos were driven from Imus, and later from Silang; and although the Span- 
ish met with great losses, in time the rebels, unable to hold any one place, 
were driven up to Laguna Province. By the middle of March every rebel band 
of importance had been scattered. 
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Polavieja cabled for more troops to be sent from Spain. He wanted these to 
garrison the districts which he had taken from the rebels, as his army corps 
was needed in the northern provinces, to which the Filipinos had been driven 
back. But there were already 200,000 Spanish soldiers in Cuba, and more 
were needed there. The Spanish government, therefore, refused to send any 
more troops to the Philippines. 


The newspapers at Madrid made light of the trouble in the islands, and criti- 
cised the governor-general’s rule. Polavieja then cabled that he was broken 
down in health and should be obliged to resign. Through much of the cam- 
paign he was so ill that he could not sit on his horse, and was obliged to direct 
the campaign from Parafaque, where he remained until after the capture of 
San Francisco and the driving back of the rebels into the mountains. 


In April, 1897, he went back to Spain. General Lachambre followed, to receive 
great praise for the good work he had done in the Philippines. Polavieja him- 
self arrived in Spain blind, physically disabled, and really ill; but he had ac- 
complished a great deal in the islands, and had gotten the rebellion well in 
hand. The next governor-general was Primo de Rivera, who had held that of- 
fice before, from the years 1880 to 1883. He reached Manila on the 23d of 
April, and went to the front on the 29th day of that month. 


Fernando Primo de Rivera 
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CHAPTER XVIII. THE END OF SPANISH RULE 


sy ]|ne of the first things that General Primo de Rivera did after his 
‘|| arrival, for the second time, in the islands, was to issue a 
-| proclamation offering amnesty to all who would lay down their 
<4V || arms. Many of the Filipinos who were in revolt accepted the of- 
#¢?')\| fer, and pledged allegiance to Spain. They were driven to this 

=I step by their fears of the Catholics. 


The Filipino forces were weak- 
ened and discouraged. General 
Polavieja had carried on the 
campaign against them with 
such savage cruelty that the 
people were filled with terror. 
No quarter had been given by 
the Spanish, and in Cavite 
Province alone over 30,000 Fil- 
ipinos had been killed. 

_ | Aguinaldo had left Cavite, 

/ \|which province was now 
cleared of the Filipino forces, 
and had joined General Llan- 
||eras, who was leading the Fil- 
ipinos in the north, beyond 

|| Pampanga. 


The state of the country at this 
time was pitiful. No crops had 
been planted; there was no food 

- — for the people; their young 
carabaos had — killed; the rice and camotes were all gone. War had re- 
duced the country to a wilderness. 
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Everywhere the Catholic authorities were seeking to put down the rebellion, 
but their cruel measures actually made rebels of the people. The Filipino 
priests and curates were put in chains, were flogged and tortured, to make 
them tell what they might have learned, through the priests’ confessional, of 
the secret societies and the movements of the people. The Spanish campaign 
in Manila was being conducted by General Monet, and there, too, no mercy 
was shown to natives so unfortunate as to be captured. In Pangasinan Gen- 
eral Nufez was fighting the rebels. The war was waged with bitterness; no 
quarter was given on either side, and the natives lost no opportunity to 
avenge the punishment which the Catholics visited upon them. 


By this time the rainy weather was telling severely on the unseasoned Spanish 
soldiers. There was much sickness among them, so that the military hospitals 
were full. The soldiers had not been paid for several months, and they were 
bitterly discontented. 


The Filipinos, too, were suffering severely. They were poorly fed and poorly 
armed; but they kept up a constant petty warfare that was very trying to the 
Spanish, although it was useless, so far as gaining any real end was con- 
cerned. They now held two places, Angat and San Mateo, in Bulacan Prov- 
ince. These had been fortified securely, and they were by nature such 
fortresses that it would have been almost impossible for the Spanish to dis- 
lodge any force from them. The Filipinos were not, however, strong enough to 
make any effective warfare against the enemy, but had to content themselves 
with holding these two places and harassing the Spanish as much as they 
could. 


On the 2d of July, 1897, the governor-general issued an edict commanding all 
who were concerned in the rebellion to report themselves to the Spanish au- 
thorities by July 10. The edict also ordered all officers, military and civil, to 
prevent the people from leaving the towns or villages, except to till the fields, 
to look after their farm properties, or do their daily work. All who were al- 
lowed to go out on such business must be provided with passes stating where 
they were going, by what road they should travel, when they should return, 
and what was their errand. Any Filipino staying out over time, or found on 
any road or in any place not mentioned in the pass, was to be treated as a 
rebel. The edict also declared that after July 10 all persons would be obliged 
to prove their identity by “cedula personal,” together with the pass. Anyone 
who failed to observe these orders, it was declared, would be tried by court- 
martial. 


This measure was so outrageous and so unnecessary that it had an effect on 
the people exactly opposite to what the governor-general hoped for. Those 
Filipinos who had been neutral were made angry by it. It enraged the rebels 
and drove many others into the insurgent camp. 
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The rebels themselves responded by a document calling upon all Filipinos to 
rise in defense of the country. This document demanded the Catholic friars 
should be expelled, and that land stolen by them should be returned to the 
towns to which it belonged; that all livings and parishes should be divided 
equally between the Spanish and the native priests. It asked for representa- 
tion by Filipinos in Parliament; for freedom of the press; for religious tolera- 
tion; and for more just laws in the islands. It demanded that there should be 
equal terms and pay for Spanish and native civil servants; that no citizen 
should be banished from the Philippines; and that there should be equal pun- 
ishment for Spaniards and Filipinos who should offend against the laws of the 
land. It declared that the war would be prolonged until Spain was compelled 
to grant the demands of the people. To these demands Aguinaldo added an 
appeal to the people to join the rebellion. Many Filipinos responded, and the 
force of the rebels was greatly increased. 


General Primo de Rivera now began to urge the home government to grant 
some of the demands made by the Filipinos. The authorities at Madrid were 
coming to see that something must be done. The war in Cuba had so drained 
the resources of Spain that she had neither men nor money to expend in pun- 
ishing the rebel Filipinos, and it was therefore decided to make some conces- 
sions to their demands. In August, 1897, Senor Pedro Alisandro Paterno, a 
Filipino, educated in Europe, a man of means and position in Manila, was 
made the agent of Spain to try to arrange terms of peace with the rebel lead- 
ers. He visited Aguinaldo in the mountains of Bulacan Province. There he 
talked with the Filipino leader, and was given power to act in his name. 
Aguinaldo stated to Senor Paterno the terms on which peace could be made. 
It must always be a matter of regret that these terms were never made public, 
either by the Filipinos or by the Spaniards. In the disputes that afterwards 
arose, the Spanish government denied the claims made by the Filipinos, and 
declared that the terms of peace had included nothing of what the Filipinos 
stated had been agreed upon. 


Certain reforms in the government were demanded. These reforms were op- 
posed by the friars, whose power was lessened by them. The friars endeav- 
ored to prevent the government from yielding the terms, whatever they may 
have been, and succeeded in prolonging the trouble for several months. At 
last, however, Senor Paterno was given authority to act for the captain-gen- 
eral of the forces in the islands, representing the Spanish government. On 
September 19 he had a meeting with Aguinaldo and his generals, and an 
agreement was entered into. This conference took place at Biac-na-’bato, a 
mountain fastness not far from the famous sulphur springs, near Angat, in 
the province of Bulacan. 


Here was made what is now known to history as the treaty of Biac-na-’bato. It 
was made between Aguinaldo and the other Filipino generals on the one 
hand, and Sefior Paterno, acting for the Spanish government, on the other. 
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The Pact of Biak-na-Bato, signed on December 14, 
1897, created a truce between Spanish Colonial Governor- 
General Fernando Primo de Rivera and Emilio Aguinaldo to 
end the. Philippine Revolution. Aguinaldo, Emilio Aguinaldo 
and his fellow revolutionaries were givemamnesty and 
monetary indemnity by the Spanish Government: Spain, in 
return for which the Revolutionary Government would go 
into voluntary exile in Hong Kong. Aguinaldo would later 
use the money to purchase firearms. 

The pact was signed in San Miguel, Bulacan, in the house 


of Pablo Tecson, a Philippine Revolutionary Captain, then a 

Colonel, who served as Brigadaire General in ‘Brigada Del 

Pilar' (military troop) of General Gregorio del] Pilar during 
Philippine Revolution. 


By its terms the Filipinos agreed to deliver up their arms, all ammunition, 
etc., to the Spaniards. They were to give up all places held by them, and to 
cease, for three years, all plotting against the Spanish authority. These three 
years the government should have for bringing about the reforms demanded 
and promised. Aguinaldo and thirty-four others of the insurgent leaders 
promised to leave the country, not to return until they were given permission 
by the Spanish government. 


The government, on its side, agreed to pay the rebels $1,000,000, Mexican, 
as indemnity, and to reimburse the Filipinos not in arms, but who had suf- 
fered by the war, in the sum of $700,000, Mexican. This latter sum was to be 
paid in three equal installments, the last one to be paid in six months after the 
Te Deum (Te Deum laudamus, Latin for 'Thee, O God, we praise) should be 
sung in token that peace was secured. 


After this treaty had been signed, Aguinaldo and his thirty-four companions 
were taken to Sual, on the coast. Then the exiles were taken on board the 
steamship Uranus, for Hong-Kong. They sailed on December 27, 1897, with 
an escort of Spaniards of high rank. When they reached port, they were 
handed a draft on the Bank of Hong-Kong for $400,000, Mexican, the first 
installment on the sum agreed to be paid them. 
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In the meantime there was rejoicing in 
Manila and in Madrid. General Primo 
de Rivera received great commenda- 
tion, and was publicly thanked by the 
government. On every side were words 
of praise for his success as a peace- 
maker. The Queen Regent presented 
him with the Grand Cross of San Fer- 
nando and a pension of 10,000 pesetas 
a year. 


The people now looked to see the 
promised reforms carried out; but, in- 
stead, the government seemed to for- 
get that any promises had been made. 

= The Filipinos had laid down their 

arms, and there were about two 

months of quiet. Seven thousand of the troops were sent back to Spain, and 
General Primo de Rivera evidently thought that he had broken the back of the 
revolt. Business was resumed in Manila. The Catholics went on with their 
pleasures, and matters in Luzon seemed, on the surface, to be as usual; but 
trouble was still in store for the islands. 


Persons who had taken part in the rebellion were arrested, on slight charges, 
from time to time, and put into prison; others were openly insulted and re- 
garded with suspicion, as rebels against the country. There were many execu- 
tions, and instead of the general pardon which was taken for granted as a part 
of the treaty of peace, only a few pardons were bestowed. Time went on. No 
steps were taken toward making the reforms, and the Filipinos began to see 
that the Catholic government had once more deceived them. 


At this time the Seventy-fourth Regiment of native infantry was in garrison at 
Cavite. This was a very old regiment in the Philippines. For many years it had 
been known as the First Regiment of the Visayas. In 1886 it was thought that 

by making the native regiments a part of the Spanish army another tie would 

be formed between the islands and Spain. So these were all numbered in line 

with the Spanish regiments, and the First Visayas became the Seventy-fourth 
Regiment of infantry. 


Early in 1898, companies of armed men, whom the government called 
ladrones, were infesting the province. The country was in an unsettled state, 
and some of these companies—really insurgents who had taken up arms again 
—came into Cavite Province. On March 24, the Seventy-fourth Regiment was 
ordered out against them; but, to the surprise of everybody, it refused to go. 
The soldiers declared that they were ready to fight the enemies of Spain or of 
the islands, but that they would not march against their own people. 
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Eight corporals were called out of the regiment, and the men were again or- 
dered to advance, on penalty of death to all. All refused, and the entire regi- 
ment was sent to the barracks to await sentence. By morning it had deserted 
in a body. On the following day another regiment joined them. On March 25 
occurred in Manila one of the most senseless of the many tragedies which 
marked Spanish rule in the islands. This is known as the massacre of Calle de 
Camba. A number of Visayan soldiers, in a public house on this street, fell 
into a discussion of matters of no especial importance; but they got to talking 
loudly, and became excited over their talk. Some one overheard them and re- 
ported to the police. 


Without stopping to ask any questions, a band of the Guardia Civil came and 
raided the place. They shot down a large number of the people, and made be- 
tween sixty and seventy of them prisoners. Some of these latter were men 
who had not been in the building at all, but were merely passing in the street 
and were taken along with the rest. Next morning the whole company of 
sixty-two were taken out to the cemetery and shot. The rebellion now flamed 
up again, and among the insurgents were two battalions of well-trained vet- 
eran soldiers. 


On the 3d of April, 1898, a party of 5,000 natives made a raid on the city of 
Cebu. The leaders were armed with rifles, but the rank and file had only bo- 
los. The Spanish fled before them, and the natives cut the cable to Manila, so 
that the refugees could not communicate with the garrison there. A gunboat 
came in from Mindanao that afternoon, however, and two small boats were 
sent to Iligan and Iloilo for troops. 


These arrived two or three days later, and were followed by reinforcements 
from Manila. The rebels were forced out of the city on the 8th of April, and 
sustained a crushing defeat. After that the Spanish chased them back into the 
mountains, where they took refuge. 


This new movement was more serious than any that had gone before. All trust 
in Catholic Spain was swept away. The earlier leaders had desired reform, but 
the Filipinos now in the field sought first of all vengeance for the wrongs 
which had been heaped upon them. 


It had been understood in connection with the treaty of Biac-na-’bato that 
General Primo de Rivera would stay in the islands and see that the reforms 
were carried out. Instead of his doing this, however, the home government re- 
called him early in 1898, and appointed in his place General Basilio Augusti, a 
stranger to the Philippines. 


He arrived in the islands early in April, and in the second week of that month 
Primo de Rivera left Manila for Spain. Before he reached Madrid, Spain’s dis- 
aster in Manila had taken place, and the islands were fated never again to 
come under Spain’s rule. 
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CHAPTER XIX. THE BEGINNING OF 


AMERICAN OCCUPATION 


“Wall n the month of April, 1898, war was declared between the 
al] United States and Spain. The cause of this war was the feeling 
‘We. || of the people of the United States in regard to the way in which 
= || Catholic Spain was treating the people of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
=] These were the only colonies left of the many Spain had once 
eT in the New World.For years Spain had oppressed and ill-treated 
the Cubans until human nature could no longer bear such bitter injustice, and 
the people rose against it. 


Spain poured her armies into the island, and the means which she used to put 
down the rebellion were contrary to humane ideas among civilized people. 
The United States more than once protested against them. Spain, however, 
paid no attention to these protests. She did not show in any way what the 
American Declaration of Independence calls “a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind.” Instead, she continued her barbarous course in Cuba until 
other nations began to feel that the United States, as the nearest neighbor of 
that unhappy country, should interfere.At last, during the night of February 
15, 1898, the United States battle-ship “Maine”, while lying in Havana harbor, 
was blown up. A mine had been placed in the harbor exactly where the battle- 
ship was allowed to anchor. This mine had exploded, and, as a result, 266 
lives were lost of the 353 officers and men who were on the ship.A court was 
held to inquire into this awful event, but it was not possible to say where the 
blame for the catastrophe belonged. It was evident, however, that the state of 
affairs in Cuba was becoming dangerous to other nations, and was no longer 
to be borne. The President of the United States, William McKinley, in a spe- 
cial message to Congress, stated plainly that the war in Cuba must end. Con- 
gress then passed a resolution to declare war against Spain if that nation did 
not at once take her army out of Cuba and restore peace there. As Spain re- 
fused to do this, war was declared, first by the United States, and then by 
Spain. 
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At this time Commodore George Dewey was in command of the South Pacific 
squadron of the United States. This fleet, which numbered ten ships, was ly- 
ing in the harbor of Hong-Kong. As that harbor is under English control, and 
as Great Britain was friendly to both Spain and the United States, she was 
compelled to treat both nations fairly. To allow the fleet of one of these na- 
tions to remain in the harbor would have been unfair to the other one; so 
Commodore Dewey was notified that his ships must leave Hong-Kong. 


At the same time he received orders from his own government to go in search 
of the Spanish fleet and to capture or destroy it.This fleet, as Dewey knew, 
was in Manila harbor; and, obeying orders, he at once set out for Manila. The 
Spanish ships, seven in number, with ten small gunboats, were anchored off 
Cavite. Commodore Dewey entered Manila harbor under cover of the night, 
and when day broke on Sunday, May 1, 1898, his ships lay at anchor in front 
of Manila.At six o’clock that morning began the famous battle of Manila Bay. 


Battle Of Manil ja Ba y. 


Mey 7 1298 


By half-past seven the Spanish flagship was in flames, and the commander of 
the fleet, Admiral Montojo was forced to take refuge on another ship of the 
fleet, the Isla de Cuba. By noon of that day the Spanish fleet was wholly de- 
stroyed, and the admiral and all survivors had fled into Manila. The Ameri- 
cans had sustained no loss of life, and only a slight injury to one of the ships, 
the Boston.They next opened fire on the arsenal and fort at Cavite, and kept 
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this up until a flag of truce was shown. By sunset Cavite was under control of 
the United States, and the Stars and Stripes floated over the town and the 
forts at Caficao, Punta, and Sangley. Commodore Dewey now demanded the 
surrender of Manila, which was refused by Governor-General Augusti. Dewey 
refrained from taking the city by force, but declared the port blockaded. On 
the following day he demanded control of the telegraph station, and on this 
being refused he ordered the cable cut. The officials in Manila had just time to 
send the dire news to Spain before this order was carried out. 


Admiral Dewey—for his government at once rewarded him by promoting him 
to the rank of admiral—now held the key to the situation in the Philippines. 
He was in possession of the island of Corregidor, of the arsenal at Cavite, the 
city of Cavite, and the surrounding country. His fleet lay in the harbor, ready 
at any moment to force the surrender of Manila; but he was awaiting instruc- 
tions from home and the arrival of land forces, for which he had asked, before 
completing his victory. 


The Filipinos in arms had taken fresh courage on the approach of the Ameri- 
cans, and had closed in about Manila, so that the Spaniards were literally 
prisoners within the city limits. Outside, in Manila Bay, the American fleet 
lay, cutting off all chance of escape by sea. 


In the meantime the Filipino leader, Emilio Aguinaldo, had come to Cavite 
from Hong-Kong, with a number of his companions in exile. They had been 
given arms from the arsenal by Admiral Dewey, and Aguinaldo had the admi- 
ral’s permission to organize his countrymen into an army. It was intended 
that this army should act with the American forces, when the latter should be 
ready to take the city and occupy the islands. 


Aguinaldo, however, took advantage of 
this opportunity to attempt to organize 
a dictatorial government, with himself 
at the head. Out of his misguided ambi- 
tion to rule, great trouble grew, for Fil- 
ipinos and Americans alike. The coun- 
try, already suffering from a long period 
of misrule and warfare, was plunged 
into still deeper misery. The Americans 
were seriously hampered in their efforts 
to restore order, and the establishment 
of peace was hindered. 


The first reinforcements sent out to Ad- 
miral Dewey from America reached 
Manila Bay in June, 1898, and were 
landed on the 30th day of that month. Others followed very soon, and on the 
25th of July General Wesley Merritt, the first American governor-general of 
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Manila, joined Admiral Dewey. On August 7 these two officers together de- 
manded the surrender of the city, and again on August 9; but the Spaniards 
refused both demands. On the 13th of August the Americans made a final de- 
mand, and on receiving a third refusal they sent their land forces against 
Manila. At the same time the fleet began the bombardment of the forts and 
trenches south of the city. The walled city and the business district of Binondo 
were purposely spared, as it was not the wish of the Americans to do any 
more damage than was necessary. The battle was very short, lasting hardly 
more than an hour. At the end of that time the Spaniards yielded to superior 
force, and a white flag was hoisted in token of their capitulation. 


A few hours later the Spanish and the American commanders met, terms 
were arranged, and Manila and the Philippine archipelago were surrendered 
to the United States. The Spanish flag, which floated over Fort Santiago, was 
hauled down, and the Stars and Stripes took its place. In the meantime, on 
the day before, August 12, 1898, a protocol of peace had been signed between 
Spain and the United States. Such a protocol is an agreement between two 
nations who are at war with each other to cease fighting until terms of perma- 
nent peace can be arranged. By the terms of the protocol it was agreed, 
among other things, that the United States government was to occupy and 
hold Manila Bay and the city and harbor of Manila until a treaty of peace 
should be made between that government and Spain. It was also agreed that 
Spain and the United States should each appoint not more than five commis- 
sioners, to meet in Paris at a date not later than October 1. These commis- 
sioners were to arrange terms of peace, and in the meantime all fighting be- 
tween the two nations should be suspended. 


The commissioners were chosen by the two countries, and met in Paris as had 
been agreed. It was not until the 10th of December, however, that they suc- 
ceeded in arranging terms. A treaty of peace was completed and signed in 
Paris on that date. It was ratified in Washington on the 10th of February, 
1899, by the President of the United States and a representative of the Queen 
Regent of Spain. Under this treaty of peace Spain, as had been planned in the 
protocol, gave up all claim to Cuba; she ceded to the United States Porto Rico 
and all of her other islands in the West Indies, and also the island of Guam, 
one of the Ladrone group in the Pacific. Besides this, she ceded “the archipel- 
ago known by the name of the Philippine Islands,” which for over three hun- 
dred years had been one of her richest colonies. The United States was to pay 
Spain the sum of $20,000,000, gold, within three months after this ratified 
treaty was exchanged between the two nations. 


Other matters were dealt with in the treaty, but this transfer of the Philippine 
archipelago is the point which vitally interests us now. It is because of the 
facts which have been set forth in these chapters that the United States is now 
in possession of the Philippines, and that this history of the country is written 
in the English language. 
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CHAPTER XX. CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


| he United States is often spoken of as a free country. Its people 
‘| are free because they have a voice in the making and upholding 
.:]] of their government. There are strong laws in the land to pro- 
tect their freedom. No man and no state can be really free 

¥:|| without such laws. If a man would enjoy liberty, and freedom 

4) from the power of evil, he must obey the laws. 


For a great many years the government in the Philippine Islands was by force 
of arms. It was not a government in which the people had any voice. They 
were ruled by laws made by a power outside of themselves, and often these 
laws were against their interests and welfare. It is hard to make a people up- 
hold such laws. The government that tries to do this will always, in the end, 
have to call in force to its aid. A government cannot long rule, however, by 
force alone. Even a military government, to be successful, must be based 
upon just laws. It must recognize and uphold what is just and right. 


At the beginning of American rule in these islands, a good many reforms had 
to be made at once. It was necessary to set the country in order, so that busi- 
ness might go on, justice might be done, and safety insured to the people. Life 
and property were in danger, and even among themselves the people hardly 
knew who were their friends and who were their foes. The country needed 
wise, just laws, strongly upheld, to bring about peace, order, and safety. At 
that time a military rule was the best form of government to meet this need, 
and military rule was therefore set up in the islands. 


This government made many changes in the country. Courts were estab- 
lished, and every effort was made to carry out the laws with justice to all. 
Many prisoners who had been for years wrongfully imprisoned were released 
from jail. Steps were taken at once to open schools where the children might 
be taught; and many other reforms were made that, in time, will show good 
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results in the country. They are of a sort that will make this a much richer and 
happier land. This is what the United States wishes to do. It is a great and 
powerful nation, and other nations expect it to build up a good government in 
these islands. The government at Washington has declared that the aim of 
American rule in the Philippines is to prepare the people for self-government 
and to teach them what true liberty really is. 


In January, 1899, the President of the United States appointed a body of men 
wise in government to come to the Philippine Islands from America. These 
men were to learn all that they could about the country and its people, in or- 
der that they might recommend a just form of government for the country. 
They had to find out what were the ideas of the Filipino people in regard to 
government, and to study the needs of the country, before they could make 
any recommendations. 


The commissioners came to Manila early in April, 1899, and began work at 
once. They traveled about the country to see what it was like. They held meet- 
ings in Manila and elsewhere, and invited leading Filipinos to come and meet 
with them. They did this in order to ask them about matters of interest to the 
country and its people. They promised the people that just laws should be es- 
tablished in the country, and the government is keeping that promise. 


The members of the commission saw that good schools are a great need in the 
country. An attempt was made to provide these at once, and the commander 
of the army established a great many schools, with soldiers as teachers. It was 
seen, however, that to make the schools what the people needed would re- 
quire experienced teachers. These could not be provided immediately; but a 
couple of years later hundreds of trained American teachers were brought to 
the islands. In time, when there are enough trained Filipino teachers to carry 
on the work, this country will have a school system as good as any in the 
world. 


The American Government has pledged itself to bring education to these is- 
lands, and to see that the people have justice and fair treatment in all that 
touches their lives. It will not cease its efforts until the Filipinos are as able to 
maintain themselves securely in their rights and liberties as are the Ameri- 
cans. 


The president of the first Philippine commission was the Hon. Jacob Schur- 
man, and this commission is known as the Schurman Commission. The mem- 
bers did the work which they were sent here to do, and made a full report to 
Congress. This report sets forth all that the commission had learned about the 
country. The views of the Filipinos who appeared before the commission are 
given in their own words, which were written down at the time. The report 
was printed, in order that both Filipinos and Americans might know all that 
had been said and done. 
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In April, 1900, a new commission was appointed to come to the islands and 
do further work. This commission was known as the Taft Commission, its 
president being the Hon. William H. Taft. To its members was given the task 
of forming a government for the country. A central government was set up in 
Manila in September, 1900. Central government means the government for 
the whole country. The government of provinces, towns, and barrios is called 
local government. The local government is carried on by the provincial gover- 
nors, by presidentes, alcaldes, and lesser officers. These have authority in 
their own districts, subject to that of the central government. 


The central government at Manila was what is called a military government— 
that is, the commander of the army in the islands was governor-general of the 
country. He was the executive, or officer whose business it is to execute, or 
carry out, the laws of a land. As we have seen, the government in Spanish 
Catholic times was almost wholly a military government. It was a different 
sort of military government, however, from that in which Americans believe. 
Americans believe that even armed force is only for upholding the law. It can 
never, justly, be law in itself. The executive of a country is, as we have said, 
the official who executes the laws. In the United States the President is the ex- 
ecutive. The laws are framed by men whom the people elect to do the work. 
The men thus elected become what is called a legislative, or law-making, 
body. The chief legislative body in the United States is Congress. When the 
central government was set up here in the Philippines, in September, 1900, 
the executive, or governor, was Major-General MacArthur, commander of the 
army. The Taft Commission acted as the legislative body, and had, as well, 
some executive powers. 


This government remained in force until July 4, 1901. At that time Major- 
General Adna R. Chaffee succeeded Major-General MacArthur as commander 
of the army, and Judge Taft, president of the commission, was made governor 
of the islands. All the authority formerly held by the military governor and the 
commission now passed to Governor Taft. The new government was not mili- 
tary, but civil. Under a civil government the law is maintained through the 
courts and police powers. Only when the 218country, or a section of it, is ina 
state of rebellion is the military power called upon to act. Even then it does 
not act for itself, but as an arm of the civil government, to carry out the laws. 
The civil government in the Philippines was set up July 4, 1901, the anniver- 
sary of American independence. On that day Governor Taft was formally in- 
augurated, or established, in office. September 1, 1901, three Filipino mem- 
bers were added to the commission. They were Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera and 
Sefior Benito Legardo, of Manila, and Senor José Luzuriaga, of Negros. The 
American members, besides President (now Governor) Taft, were Hon. Luke 
E. Wright, Hon. Henry C. Ide, Hon. Bernard Moses, and Hon. Dean Worces- 
ter. Besides carrying on the present government, the commissioners were 
charged with the task of planning a permanent government for the islands. 
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To do this it was necessary to have the aid of Filipino members, and the gen- 
tlemen thus added to the commission were a great help to the Americans in 
drawing up a form of government suitable to the country. 


The plan which has been made and submitted to Congress is somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


There should be a governor and four heads of departments. These should be 
appointed by the President of the United States. There should also be a body 
to be called the Executive Council. This council would be made up of the gov- 
ernor, the four heads of departments, and four other members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Members of the council should be both Filipinos 
and Americans. Besides the council there should be an assembly, of not more 
than thirty representatives, all to be elected by the Filipino people. The mem- 
bers of this assembly should serve for two years. Under such a government 
the Executive Council and the Assembly would have the power to elect two 
delegates to represent the interests of the islands and of the Filipino people 
before Congress. These delegates would be residents of the islands. 


Such a system would give the Filipino people what is called a representative 
government—that is, they would have a voice in making their own laws. In 
time they would have just as much self-government as they could fit them- 
selves for. The report of the commission to Congress recommends that such a 
government be begun here January 1, 1904. If this is done, the success of the 
government must depend to a great extent upon the efforts and faithfulness 
of the Filipino people themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXI. THE FUTURE 


g-|| e have now learned that much has been done in the past to 
/:/ make this country a source of income to the Spanish crown; 

| much, however, remains to be done, to make of the islands a 
|| country whose prosperity shall help the people themselves. 
y¥:¢:7|| The wealth of a country is not to be estimated by the amount of 
— its exports, or by the number of its great buildings, fine har- 
bors, or splendid cities. There can be no real prosperity in a country unless 
the people themselves share it; there can be no just government if that gov- 
ernment is considered as something apart from the people. 


Because the United States has learned by experience, it has opened public 
schools in the Philippine Islands. It seeks to have all the people learn English, 
because only by means of a common language can the Americans and the Fil- 
ipinos come to understand one another; only by means of such a language can 
the different peoples among the Philippines come into real harmony. 


Wherever there is a demand for anything in the commercial world, there will 
surely, in time, be a supply. There must be merchants in the Philippine Is- 
lands. There must be tradesmen, artisans, mechanics, workers in wood, iron, 
and leather, and followers of the arts and crafts known to civilization. If the 
Filipino people do not take up these lines of work, and carry them out well 
and wisely, outsiders will come in and monopolize them. The great resource 
of the Philippine Islands must always be agriculture. When modern methods 
of farming are adopted here, and modern machinery has taken the place of 
the wooden implements and the out-of-date tools now in use; when we have 
large sugar mills and refineries in place of the small and primitive ones now 
here, we shall see great progress made. 


Before much can be accomplished, however, a great deal of government work 
must be carried out. This the Americans have in view; already some millions 
of dollars have been set aside by the civil government to make roads, harbors, 
and bridges, and for public works of many sorts in the archipelago. A day of 
hope seems opening, not merely for the Americans to whom the task has 
fallen of carrying on the work, but for the whole Filipino people. 
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No word about the islands can be complete unless it touches upon the won- 
derful beauty of this country. This is a great part of the good inheritance of 
the people. It ought to quicken the pleasure and pride of every Filipino in his 
beautiful land. Its lofty mountains, its lovely plains and noble rivers, the rich 
verdure that clothes the country, all go to make up beautiful pictures every- 
where. There is much that can and must be done to make the cities and towns 
more fit and beautiful places for people to live in; but for the outside country 
nature has done great things. 


We have now studied PHILIPPINES ? 
: : Batan Islands 
the main facts in the ie 8 =e haben =) worldatlas 
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lands. The Story of 
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many sad chapters, 
but there need be no 
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up. The night before 
José Rizal was shot, he said to a friend: “What is death to me? I have sown; 
others are left to reap.” 


Rizal would have been glad to see this new day. He would have been glad to 
see schoolhouses opening everywhere in the country, for he knew that knowl- 
edge is power. The Filipino people must be wise enough to cherish these 
seeds into strong, healthy growth. If they do this the country will surely reap 
the harvest which he foresaw, of peaceful days, full of hope and happiness. 


END - “The Story Of the Philippines” by Adeline Knapp 1902 
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Major wars and conflicts since 1902 that included the Philippines. 
Many other conflicts not included: 


Moro Rebellion 1902-1913. United States vs Sultanates Of 
Sulu and Maguindanao 


World War IT 1841-1945. United States vs Japan 


Hukbalahap Rebellion 1946-1854. Philippines vs Hukbal- 
ahap 


Korean War 1950-1953. Philippines, South Korea and 
United States vs North Korea, China, Soviet Union 


Vietnam War 1964-1973. Philippines, South Vietnam, 
United States vs North Vietnam, Viet Cong & PRG, China 


Communist Rebellion 1969-1991. Philippines vs New 
People's Army 


Moro Conflict 1968-1991. Philippines vs Moro National 
Liberation Front, Moro Islamic Liberation Front (from 
1977), Other Jihadist Groups (from 1991) 


Communist Rebellion 1991-Present (2022). Philippines 
vs New People's Army 


Moro Conflict 1991-Present (2022). Philippines vs Moro 
National Liberation Front, Moro Islamic Liberation Front, 
Other Jihadist Groups 
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Philippine Government Leaders since 1899: 

U.S. Military Government July 4, 1899 — Nov 15, 1935 
Manuel L. Quezon November 15, 1935 — August 1, 1944 
Jose P. Laurel October 14, 1943 — August 17, 1945 
Sergio Osmenia August 1, 1944 — May 28, 1946 

Manuel Roxas May 28, 1946 — April 15, 1948 

Elpidio Quirino April 17, 1948 — December 30, 1953 
Ramon Magsaysay December 30, 1953 — March 17, 1957 
Carlos P. Garcia March 18, 1957 — December 30, 1961 
Diosdado Macapagal December 30, 1961 — Dec 30, 1965 
Ferdinand Marcos December 30, 1965 — Feb 25, 1986 
Corazon Aquino February 25, 1986 — June 30, 1992 
Fidel V. Ramos June 30, 1992 — June 30, 1998 

Joseph Estrada June 30, 1998 — January 20, 2001 
Gloria Macapagal Arroyo Jan 20, 2001 — June 30, 2010 
Benigno Aquino ITI June 30, 2010 — June 30, 2016 


Rodrigo Duterte June 30, 2016 — June 30, 2022 


Bongbong Marcos June 30, 2022 — current 2022 


END - Philippine History — From Magellan To Mindanao 
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Heidi 
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